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Foreword 


In the last few years a new dimension has been added to the concept of 
business accountability: the concept of social responsibility. The classical 
concept of free enterprise capitalism requires that the director of a business 
enterprise be accountable to the shareholders for the efficient use of the 
assets they have entrusted to him. In this way he will also be fulfilling his 
responsibilities to the community, because optimum use of that part of the 
nation’s resources invested in his enterprise will help to ensure that the 
nation as a whole uses its assets in the best way and thus secures the fastest 
practicable rate of real growth. 

In this classical concept the economic objective of the nation is growth, 
which in turn is secured by business. Profits are both an indicator of the 
achievement of the growth objective, and an incentive to business to achieve 
it. The framework within which businesses seek to maximize profit is one 
of free competition, while social balance is ensured by the countervailing 
power of trade unions and governments. This syndrome, of growth/profits/ 
competition/countervailing power, provided a balanced framework within 
which business leaders could pursue—indeed were expected and required 
to pursue—the simple objective of maximum profitability without outside 
distraction. 

Today we are a long way from that happy simplicity. Growth as an 
overriding national objective is under challenge from many quarters. The 
countervailing power of the unions has grown to a point at which wage 
inflation threatens to topple not only capitalism but democracy as we know 
it into authoritarianism or chaos. In many sectors competition has given 
place to monopoly; while the combination of rising costs and controlled 
prices is forcing more and more businesses to the point where they can no 
longer finance development through the private capital market, and must 
increasingly rely on the state to meet their capital needs. In these circum- 
stances profits can no longer play the role assigned to them in the traditional 
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system, and the concept of accountability has to be drawn much more 
broadly. We have in fact to re-examine the role and objectives of business 
in society under new and often threatening circumstances. 

Clearly this is a vast subject, but a few simple guidelines can be drawn. 
First, business whether publicly or privately owned is an integral part of 
society, and the interdependencies of this relationship need to be reflected 
in the accountability requirements, and therefore the objectives, of the 
business. Second, the achievement of growth itself is no longer enough; 
society rightly now questions the costs of growth, in terms of pollution, 
of its impact on the quality of life, and of the demands on the labour force 
required to generate the growth. Third, society no longer accepts that 
decision-making within business should be authoritarian and secretive. The 
concepts of parliamentary democracy have seeped through into the business 
sector. 

From these rough guidelines some practical implications can be drawn. 
First, social factors need to be taken account of by businesses when drawing 
up their development plans and objectives. These social objectives are 
essentially of two kinds: objectives affecting external society and objectives 
affecting the workforce. These objectives can be expressed in negative terms: 
not to pollute, not to market products which can have dangerous side- 
effects, not to dismiss workers without full consultation and due warning, 
and so on. Hopefully, however, they can be more than that. The objectives 
that count are those than can be quantified, and against which a manager 
can therefore be judged. It is easy to quantify objectives in the financial, 
marketing and production areas. It is much harder to quantify social objec- 
tives. But it can be done, and I believe that over the next few years, as the 
practice of social auditing grows and acquires sophistication, it will become 
increasingly normal. 

Second, the demand for participation of non-management elements in 
decision-making—at board level and, I believe more importantly, on the 
shopfloor—will continue to be made and must be satisfied, in ways which 
do not diminish the effectiveness of management. The elements which 
demand representation at board level are trade unions, and (so far less 
insistently) representatives of consumers and government. Shopfloor partici- 
pation is a matter for managers and workers (not always synonymous with 
trade unions). 

Third, and perhaps most urgent and immediate, there is the respon- 
sibility of the business towards its employees when factors beyond their 
control require changes in the production and employment pattern. It is its 
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reaction to redundancy situations which often reveals with the greatest clarity 
the degree of social awareness and responsibility of business management. 
At the same time redundancy and its implications are a problem for society 
at large, and one which cannot be left to the individual business to cope 
with alone. 

We often forget that in the UK and in Continental Europe we have 
been living through a period of unprecedented and accelerating change in 
the structure of business, arising from the technological revolution, the 
enormous changes to the national business structures resulting from the 
destruction of barriers to imports, and (on the Continent) the massive and 
continuing movement of peasants into industry. These changes have been 
borne in the first instance by the workers. When the European common 
market was created—first at the level of the coal and steel industries and 
later covering the whole economies of the member countries—it was clear 
that measures would need to be taken to offset the impact of these changes 
on the workers affected. So, as Ken Jones explains in his admirable publi- 
cation, the Community has provided, through its social affairs directorate- 
general which I have the honour to lead, rather generous provisions for 
assisting enterprises with the re-deployment and re-training of workers need- 
ing to change their place of work. This assistance is provided for coal and 
steel under Article 56 of the Treaty of Paris; for other industries under the 
Social Fund established in the Treaty of Rome. It is worth mentioning that 
these funds today are running at a rate of around £150 million a year, a 
fourfold expansion in two years, and that the UK, with Italy, is the biggest 
single beneficiary. The Commission has also proposed to the European Coun- 
cil of Ministers two directives which would help to protect the rights of 
workers: one which would ensure more liberal procedures in national legis- 
lation in cases of collective dismissals, and a second which would protect 
the rights of workers when ownership of their business changes hands. 

It is clear in fact that the maintenance, still more the extension, of the 
common market with its greater competition and therefore acceleration of 
the pace of change in industry, absolutely requires a programme of social 
reform to ensure greater protection of workers’ rights and stronger measures 
to help with the process of training, re-training and re-deployment of 
workers, to enable them to take advantage of the opportunities in a rapidly 
changing employment market. These are essential elements in the social 
action programme on which the European Commission, in the form of my 
directorate-general, is now embarked. 

However, the success or failure of social policy in this sense must in 
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the last analysis rest, obviously not with the European Commission and not 
even with the national governments, but with the business enterprises them- 
selves. So far the practical literature in this field is rather scanty. 

That is why Ken Jones’ publication is in my view particularly to be 
welcomed. It shows how one major enterprise, faced with especially difficult 
and complex problems of rationalization, has tried to recognize and meet 
its social responsibilities. The fact that the British Steel Corporation is a 
nationalized industry is of course relevant here. The problem of account- 
ability—the relationship between profitability and the meeting of other 
objectives set by government, which may conflict with profits—is notoriously 
acute in this sector. But, as Kenneth Robinson, BSC’s Managing Director 
in charge of Personnel, Social and Regional Policy, has pointed out, there 
need in fact be no conflict between an enlightened personnel policy and 
the stern pursuit of profitability and efficiency; for a firm which mishandles 
its personnel relations is unlikely to get the cooperation needed to cope with 
change. In the same way a firm which mishandles its social policy is in 
danger of falling foul of governments, consumers and/or trade unions in 
ways which could at best limit its manoeuvrability and at worst endanger 
its survival. A nationalized industry has an obvious responsibility to act as 
a civilized and enlightened member of the community. But increasingly the 
same standards are being, and will be, applied to all enterprises, whether in 
the public or the private sector. The BSC can claim to be a pioneer in this 
area. Its lessons, set out here by Ken Jones, are likely to be of growing 
importance to us all. 


Michael Shanks 
Brussels, 21 September 1974 
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Preface 


An efficient and viable steel industry is essential if we are to maintain, let 
alone improve, the standard of living of the people of this country. It is 
this efficiency and viability that the British Steel Corporation’s Development 
Strategy has been designed to achieve by exploiting to the full the use of 
modern iron and steel-making technology over the next ten years. 

A modernized industry producing many million more tonnes of both 
iron and steel will nevertheless need a substantially smaller manpower than 
at present. The concentration of new production facilities into a small 
number of units, a consequence of the technology, will involve withdrawal 
from traditional steel areas, areas which have already suffered great loss 
of jobs through the earlier rundown of coal mining. Such a programme 
has, therefore, to be costed in social as well as financial terms. 

An awareness of the potential social costs of the modernization pro- 
gramme which would follow the merging into the British Steel Corporation 
of the fourteen pre-nationalization companies led Lord Melchett, the 
Corporation’s first Chairman, to accept the concept of social policy as a 
part of the personnel function. 

This study seeks to outline how that social policy has developed during 
the past seven years, for it would be foolish to pretend that the practices 
now in operation were clearly thought out in 1967. The ultimate objective 
was clear enough in the early days of the Corporation, but the necessary 
tools for implementation have had to be fashioned, taking account of the 
particular problems facing the Corporation. 

Establishing a unified coherent policy is not merely a matter of pro- 
ducing a statement of what is desirable, but of convincing both manage- 
ment and trade unions of the objective and its value, and then monitoring 
the realization. 

In an organization the size of the BSC it should surprise nobody that 
there are still many who are uncertain about the Corporation’s social policy. 
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But, more important, there are thousands of BSC employees and ex- 
employees who have benefited, many without knowing it, from the develop- 
ment and implementation of that policy. Furthermore at Board and senior 
management level it is now natural to consider the social implications of 
planning decisions prior to those decisions being taken. The trade unions 
at national and local level are also aware of what has been attempted in 
this area, and it is very encouraging that unions at local level are beginning 
to participate more and more in implementing the Corporation’s social 
policy and influencing its development. 

The views expressed in this publication are Ken Jones’s own, but they 
are rooted in his day-to-day experience of the development and implemen- 
tation of the BSC’s social policy, to which he has made a substantial and 
valuable contribution. It is to be hoped that his writing will result in a 
sharpening of the discussion about the general question of the social respon- 
sibilities of industry in this situation; it is one which is bound to be 
repeated if this country is to continue to develop economically and to 
respond to the changes in social attitudes in our society. It is likely that 
personnel managers will be particularly interested in this account of what 
has happened within the BSC, but it is to be hoped that it will also interest 
line managers and those in other specialist functions, trade unionists 
and all those who are concerned about the industrial development of our 
society and the relationship of industry to society in general. 

Ron Smith 
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1 Introduction 


The clamour about the vexed question of the social responsibility of industry 
is increasing in volume, spreading to a wider audience, and, as could be 
expected, becoming more diffuse. The parameters are apparently flexible 
and vary from such obvious matters as industrial pollution and dereliction, 
charitable donations, and the employment of disadvantaged groups—physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped people, racial minorities, women, the elderly, 
to the more controversial areas of the marketing and commercial policy of 
industrial organizations. In spite of some serious attempts, mainly in the 
United States but also within the London Business School, to develop a 
conceptual framework and set out in a methodical way the areas for con- 
sideration and possible action (in this regard the work of John Humble, 
the Social Policy Audit Group, and the Social Action Programme of the 
EEC and the Watkinson Committee of the CBI has been especially relevant), 
it is likely that there will never be any general acceptance of precisely what 
is meant by the expression ‘the social responsibility of industry’. It is 
also arguable that such a situation will never be realized as a subject of this 
sort mirrors and influences the changing values of society. Since these are 
almost inevitably dynamic, today’s definition will probably be short lived. 
However, there is one definition which has some virtue and relevance to 
the examination of the question of social responsibility and rationalization 
at the present time in the UK: ‘Social responsibility is a firm’s acceptance 
of social obligations beyond the requirements of the law’. 

The BSC is well aware of the broader issues of social responsibility 
and a searching examination is at present being made of this question which 
spreads into the Corporation’s commercial, financial and technical as well 
as planning and personnel policies. To date, the Corporation, like many 
other employers, has attempted to behave in a socially responsible way with 
regard to its employment policies, as far as earnings structure and working 
conditions, pension arrangements, training policy, and various safety, health 
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and welfare policies are concerned. Special attention has also been given 
to developing policies regarding the participation of the Corporation’s 
employees in the management of the industry and to the political and civic 
activities of its employees. In addition to these areas which are common 
to many other employers, the Organizing Committee of the Corporation 
also faced the fact that if anything was going to be done to develop the 
British Steel industry in a way which would make it capable of withstanding 
the increasingly intensive international competition which was developing 
in the 1960s and which would be more prevalent in the 1970s, something 
would have to be done to cope with the inherited situation. This was, basic- 
ally, that too little steel was being produced in too many places by too 
many people. This would inevitably mean major rationalization and devel- 
opment of production facilities in a few locations, and this in its turn would 
cause not only a net reduction in the total labour force (approximately 80,000 
out of the original labour force of 260,000) but also, at worst, the potential 
\withdrawal of up to 40 per cent of all the jobs for men in manufacturing 
industry in certain rather isolated communities. 
An early indication of the Corporation’s readiness to accept its social 
responsibilities was the appointment of Ron Smith, the former General 
Secretary of the Union of Post Office Workers, as the Board Member for 
Personnel and Social Policy. Ron Smith, supported by the first Chairman 
of the Corporation, Lord Melchett, always insisted that the Board gave 
careful consideration to the potential social implications of its actions. In 
mid-1969 it was decided to establish a very small Social and Regional Policy 
Department (one manager and two personnel officers) within the head 
office personnel division, and in January 1970 it was announced that 
Kenneth Robinson, a former Minister for Health, had decided not to seek 
re-election to the House of Commons, and was to become the Director for 
Social and Regional Policy. However, prior to the establishment of this 
small head office team, the South Wales Group of the Corporation became 
the first part of the Corporation to face a major reduction in manpower. 
This was a result of the replacement at Port Talbot of the old open hearth 
and VLN furnaces by a modern basic oxygen shop, and a manager was 
appointed specifically to develop the redeployment and retraining programme 
for the men affected and to cooperate with government departments and 
the local authorities in helping to stimulate the development of alternative 
industry in the Port Talbot/Swansea/Bridgend area. 

The period 1970 to 1974 has seen the development of the Corpor- 
ation’s Social and Regional Policy in a way which in the main has arisen 
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out of the demands of a variety of situations. Policies now followed are 
sometimes rather different in scope from those envisaged in 1970, and some 
of the more successful developments have been the result of the thought of 
functional specialists allied to the practical experience of line managers. 
Consequently it is felt that the policy is not only relevant to the needs of 
the employees, but takes account of the very real production, commercial, 
technical and financial pressures on the line directors and managers who 
often seem to have to reconcile what appear to be equally laudable but 
conflicting objectives. 

The Corporation’s attempt to behave in a socially responsible way in 
a rationalization situation is a joint product of practice and theory, failures 
and successes, and countervailing forces within and without the Corpora- 
tion. Most of what has been done has its origins either in previous exper- 
ience in this country, for example the coal-mining industry, or abroad, for 
example the Armour Meat Packing Company in the USA and the Dutch 
State Mines. One of the values of the Corporation’s experience for other 
industrial and commercial organizations is that it illustrates the way policies 
and procedures relevant to particular rationalization situations can be devel- 
oped and possibly points to future developments in this field. The employ- 
ment counselling and retraining for new industry scheme has shown how 
employers and unions can cooperate in a way which is essential if this 
country is ever to have the type of labour market policies associated with 
the Scandinavian countries. Involvement by employers in stimulating the 
development of new industry may indicate fruitful ground for cooperation 
between industry and national and local governments which should be 
beneficial to the general economy. The examination of social and regional 
policy considerations during the decision making processes of organizations 
may be indicative of the type of procedure which society in general, and 
employees and trade unions in particular, may well expect (or demand) in 
the future for all organizations. Finally, the Corporation’s experience empha- 
sizes the critical importance of personnel issues, and the personnel function, 
in the general strategic decision making of the enterprise. 

In April 1974 the Labour Government indicated to the BSC that, at 
the request of the trade unions in the iron and steel industry, it wished 
to re-examine the Ten Year Development Strategy of the Corporation, 
which had been approved of by the previous Government in February 1973. 
This re-examination opened with a formal presentation to the Secretary 
of State for Industry and his colleagues on 8 May 1974, and one essential 
part of that presentation was a section on Manpower and Social Policy. 
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What follows is an enlarged version of the section on Manpower and Social 
Policies together with some general observations about the particular issues. 
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2 The development programme 
and the manpower implications 


The BSC is the second largest steel producer (approximately 24 million 
tonnes) in the non-communist western world, is Britain’s fourth largest 
employer (225,000), and is engaged upon a capital expenditure programme 
of £3,000 million during the next decade which is intended to result in 
increasing output to 36-38 million tonnes per annum, whilst at the same 
time reducing manpower to approximately 180,000. 

Unlike the rest of the public sector in Britain the BSC is a manufac- 
turing industry operating in a highly competitive international market where 
it enjoys no monopoly power and it is expected by the Government to be, 
in most circumstances, self-supporting. Consequently, in 1967 the Organ- 
izing Committee of the Corporation adopted as its basic objective “. . . the 
achievement of the maximum long-term return on its capital investment 
: ” However, this basic objective was qualified by certain constraints, 
including “ensuring the efficient and socially responsible utilization of human 
resources”. This qualification of the basic objective reflects an acknow- 
ledgment that by its very size the BSC exercises considerable power and 
influence in the economy as a whole and that it dominates certain local 
economies. Also the BSC, like all other nationalized industries in the UK, 
is expected to take account of the wider social and economic costs and 
benefits involved in its planning decisions and strategies. 

During the first six years the total manpower of the BSC decreased 
by approximately 30,000 and the development plan approved by the Conser- 
vative Government in early 1973 accepted that by the early 1980s the 
Corporation’s manpower would be approximately 180,000. At the same 
time it is planned to concentrate steel-making on six major sites compared 
with 30 in 1970. 

A net reduction of 80,000 is substantial; this is to be spread over 15 
years and, in spite of what has been said in a recent Young Fabian pamphlet 
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and a publication of the Technical and Supervisory Section of the AUEW, 
it is not as large as the reductions in manpower which took place for example, 
in coal mining (280,000), railways (247,000) and textiles (90,000) during 
equivalent periods. Also it is important to note that whereas the reduction 
in BSC employment from 1967 to 1972 was 30,000, the change in employ- 
ment in other nationalized industries during the same period was: coal 
mining 128,000, railways 84,000 and electricity 51,000. 

Consequently one is forced to ask why there is so much concern about 
the BSC’s rationalization plans. The answer is basically related to the fol- 
lowing facts: 


1 Many of the BSC’s reductions will be taking place in areas affected by 
reductions in other traditional basic industries. 

2 The great majority of the Corporation’s employees (82 per cent) live 
and work in assisted areas which, by definition, are recognized by the 
Government as ones to which it is very difficult to attract new industry. 

3 Many of the works to be affected are large employers (5-10,000) by 
the standards of other industry, so the Corporation consequently domin- 
ates the labour market of certain quite small, rather isolated, communi- 
ties. In those areas the BSC employs up to 40 per cent of all the males 
in employment. 


It is because of this situation that the Corporation laid upon the indi- 
viduals concerned with the development of its social policy the following 
responsibilities : 

1 To ensure that full account is taken of the potential social consequences 
of its rationalization and development plans prior to any decisions being 
taken about those plans and to prepare the measures necessary in prin- 
ciple for a social plan to cope with any consequential effects. 

2 If, after thorough consultation with trade unions and employees, it is 

decided to proceed with such rationalization plans, to develop appropriate 

measures designed to maximize internal redeployment, minimize redun- 
dancies and ease the re-employment of those made redundant whilst main- 
taining adequate manning in the period up to closure. 

To attempt to reduce the adverse effects on the communities concerned 

by assisting Government Departments and local authorities, and even 

by its own initiative, to stimulate the development of sufficient new 
industry to replace as many as possible of the jobs lost. 


we 
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3 Social responsibility and the 
planning process 


The procedure that has gradually developed during the past seven years 
is that before decisions are taken on closures and development the social 
impact is considered alongside the financial, production and technical issues. 
In practice this has meant the involvement of the Social and Regional 
Policy Department in various ways. First, participation in Corporation 
Working Parties established to examine the case for the rationaliztaion of 
a particular type of production facility. An interesting example is the case 
of the Merchant Iron Working Party. 

It was agreed by the end of 1970 that the Corporation’s market for 
merchant and foundry iron was declining and would continue to do so. 
At that time this product was produced in two Corporation plants, Work- 
ington in the General Steels Division and Stanton in the Tubes Division. 
A Corporation working party was established with a remit which included 
assessing the social effects of any consequential closures in Stanton or 
Workington, and at its first meeting the working party agreed that both 
the direct and indirect employment effects should be assessed. 

In addition to representatives of the product divisions concerned there 
were also representatives on the working party of the head office Commer- 
cial, Financial, Planning, and Social Policy Departments. The working 
party met over a period of approximately six months, in which time a 
detailed examination was made of the technical, operational, financial, com- 
mercial and social policy factors in deciding whether or not to close the 
blastfurnaces at Workington or Stanton. The working party concluded that 
there was a marginal financial case for closing Stanton as opposed to Work- 
ington, and that there was an overwhelming social and regional policy case 
for closing Stanton as opposed to Workington. 

The factors taken into account in the analysis undertaken by the Social 
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and Regional Department were: 

1 the direct unemployment effect, which for tecnnical reasons was slightly 
larger in Workington than in Stanton 

2 the indirect employment effect, which was overwhelmingly greater in 

Workington because of the dependance of the two local mines on supply- 

ing coking coal directly to Workington whereas Stanton obtained its coal 

from six mines in different areas in the country 

the economic health of the areas concerned, in particular the opportuni- 

ties for BSC employees to get new jobs in other industries together with 

the possibility of attracting new industries to the localities concerned; 

it was clear that Stanton was far more favourably placed in this regard 

than Workington. 
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The working party recommended the closure of the furnaces at Stanton 
and the Board accepted the proposal. In consequent discussions with trade 
unions, local authorities and MPs the point was made by the Corporation 
that the social factors were important in influencing the Corporation’s decis- 
ion. Naturally the employees at Stanton were not enthusiastic about this 
aspect of the work of the Social and Regional Policy Department and they 
were supported in this attitude by one MP who was quoted as stating that, 
“. . . it was entirely wrong for the Corporation to come along and pretend 
it is acting as a social security agency when it is supposed to be a steel- 
making corporation”’. 

Since the merchant iron working party the Social and Regional Policy 
Department has been involved in most of the working parties or special 
study groups which have been concerned with developing the Corporation’s 
rationalization plan. It is extremely important that at the planning com- 
mittee, the chief executive’s advisory committee, and at the level of the 
Board of Corporation there is present an individual who has the specific 
responsibility of highlighting the potential social consequences of any 
possible decisions and of ensuring that these are fully taken into account 
before any decision is made. 

Probably the most significant individual task undertaken by the Social 
and Regional Policy Department in this regard was in connection with the 
evolution of the Corporation’s development strategy in 1972. This was a 
study of the potential social consequences of all the different options under 
consideration. This work proceeded in parallel with the financial, technical 
and commercial evaluations of the various options. The result was a docu- 
ment of 125 pages which covered in considerable detail not only the general 
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issues concerned and a proposed social plan to meet the implications of 
these decisions, but a detailed site by site examination of the consequences 
of closure in the areas affected. A typical detailed local examination would 
cover such matters as: 


1 an analysis of the existing labour force by skills, occupations, age, length 
of service, patterns of residence 

2 an analysis of the direct and indirect employment effects of any prospec- 
tive closure which would consider the effect upon contractors and 
suppliers, and the income levels in the area 

3 the consequence of this loss of job opportunity upon the general level of 
unemployment and economic activity in the area 

4 an appraisal of the general economic health of the town concerned and 
the possibility of attracting new industry to that particular area. 


Although since the announcement of the development strategy there have 
been many detailed discussions with local works action committees, several 
of which have employed outside consultants to examine the social effects 
of any closure, there have only been a small number of instances in which 
it can be said that some new factor has emerged which was not originally 
considered by the Social and Regional Policy Department. 

Perhaps more important than the objective analysis was the develop- 
ment of a general social policy programme based on past experience, to 
meet the type of situations which might arise as a result of closure. This 
provided in outline what has since become the generally accepted policy 
of the Corporation both regarding such matters as employment counselling, 
retraining, regional manpower registers, and regarding the methods to be 
used to attract new industry into those areas likely to be particularly 
adversely affected by closures. These proposals were accepted both by the 
Corporation’s planning committee and by the Board of the Corporation 
and have since been the reference points used in developing the Corpor- 
ation’s plans to cope with particular closures. 

Another significant aspect of the department’s work in connection 
with the rationalization and development programme was the social-cost 
benefit analysis of the various sites which were being considered for a major 
new works (of 6-8 million tonnes costing approximately £1,000 million). 
This social-cost benefit analysis had the limited objective of being able to 
compare the different sites reasonably objectively, in a consistent way. 

The only way to do this was to quantify these social costs and benefits 
in financial terms. The consequent financial calculations included both high 
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and low estimates for the following social costs and benefits : 


1 the effect of pollution on property values 

2 the provision of the necessary housing for in-migrant families 

3 the necessary additional community facilities required for the new families 

4 the infra-structure improvements required in order to provide access to 
the sites and to the new communities 

5 improvement in employment by a BSC demand for labour 

6 improvement in employment by a secondary demand generated by the 
presence of the new works (the multiplier effect). 


For example, this resulted in, for Site A, a variable social benefit of £141m 
to £117m with an average of £129m, and for Site B, a £37m to £83m 
social benefit which represented an average of £60m. This meant that on 
the average evaluations there was a difference of net national social benefit 
of approximately £70m. 

The Corporation outlined its findings to the Government as part of 
a document concerned with ‘Factors bearing on the location of any new 
steel complex’. However, it was made clear by the Corporation that issues 
of the type dealt with in the social/cost benefit analysis fell primarily within 
the responsibility of the Government, relating in particular to regional and 
employment policy. Therefore the Corporation felt that although they were 
prepared to provide this information for the Government, they recognized 
that it would be for the Government to decide whether such wider issues 
should be introduced actively into the debate regarding the site of the 
new steelworks and that the Corporation itself should not take them into 
account when coming to its own decision on the location issues. After a 
comparatively short period of discussion between the Government and the 
BSC, it was agreed that the Corporation’s calculations were basically correct 
and that the conclusion the Corporation had come to regarding the site 
which was most favourable from a social/cost benefit point of view was 
also supported by the Government. It is possible to argue that the under- 
taking of an exercise of this sort by the Corporation made it unnecessary 
for some form of Government Commission to be established in order to 
make an examination of this sort, thereby speeding up the decision making 
process by anything up to two years. 

This involvement of the Social and Regional Policy Department in the 
planning process has had several effects, some expected, others rather 
unexpected. To personnel specialists perhaps the most significant has been 
that representatives of the personnel function have been involved with other 
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functional specialisms and line management in formulating and deciding the 
overall development strategy of the Corporation for the next 10 years. 
Several organizations do attempt to develop manpower plans in conjunc- 
tion with their economic plans, but the process in the Corporation has 
enabled the personnel factors to influence the economic plans at a formative 
stage in their development. The type of analysis undertaken considered not 
only whether the right amount and quality of labour would be available 
to implement the economic plans, but also evaluated the adverse and bene- 
ficial effects upon the communities and individuals involved. In the BSC 
this awareness is no longer the prerogative of the personnel function, but 
because of the procedures developed the financial, planning, technical, oper- 
ational and commercial functions are also brought into the process of con- 
sidering the social consequences of the Corporation’s action. It could be 
argued that this type of concern is at the heart of the debate about industry 
and its social responsibilities. 

One of the rather unexpected, but on reflection inevitable, develop- 
ments has been the gradually more realistic assessment by the financial 
function of closure costs. In addition to the statutory and non-statutory 
payments attempts are now being made to quantify such additional closure 
costs as the potential loss of output due to a loss of morale and also to 
develop a social policy budget rather than dealing with these costs on an 
ad hoc basis. 

However, this participation by the personnel function in the planning 
process has inevitably meant taking some very difficult decisions as to when 
the Social Policy Department should oppose and when accept certain closure 
proposals. The staff of the department accept the necessity for closures and a 
major reduction in manpower. In the majority of cases the economic justi- 
fication for closures has been accepted by the department so long as enough 
time is provided to carry through the plans designed to protect the economic 
basis of the communities and to consider the personal problems of the 
individual employees. Inevitably there have been instances when the depart- 
ment might oppose certain original closure proposals because of the serious 
effect upon the employee and the community. However, such cases have 
had to be extremely well argued and unless rare they lose their impact. 
Such occasions have occurred and there has usually been a re-evaluation 
of the proposal and alternatives suggested regarding the phasing of such 
closures or even the adoption of an alternative policy. As could be expected 
there have been instances when it has been agreed to develop alternative 
plans; there have also been cases when the original plans have been adopted. 
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In the latter case, however, there has been an increased awareness on the 
part of all concerned of the need to develop plans to mitigate the adverse 
effects upon the employees and the community. 

The overall result is that it should not now be possible for closure 
and development decisions to be taken within the Corporation without the 
decision takers being made fully aware of the potential implications of their 
decisions, and of being made to face their social responsibilities by 
supporting the necessary plans to attempt to cope with the implications of 
these decisions. 
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4 Consultation 


By August 1968 the Corporation had established with the steel committee 
of the TUC a closure procedure which involved the concept of at least 
two years’ advance warning of the intention to undertake a major closure 
and included a specified period for realistic consultation based upon the 
provision of detailed information regarding the reasons for the suggested 
closure. 

Consultations with trade unions at both national and local level are 
extensive and are designed to allow them to influence decisions before they 
are finalized. The progress of work in preparing the development strategy 
was discussed with the steel committee in 1972 before being finalized for 
Board consideration. 

As a result of discussion with the steel committee these consultative 
procedures have been further refined. The medium term plan which is pre- 
pared annually showing how the strategy (including any plant closures) 
is to be implemented over the five years ahead, is now discussed each year 
between the steel committee and the Corporation. Out of these discussions 
has come a modification of the closure procedure. As the steel committee 
is now aware of the Corporation’s thinking up to five years ahead, the 
specific warning period for any particular closure is reduced to one year. 
This change did not, however, affect the giving of two years’ warning at 
Ebbw Vale and East Moors, and an undertaking has been given that similar 
notice would be given in relation to Shelton. 

More detailed discussions about specific intended closures take place 
in a series of special meetings in which the steel committee is supported by 
full-time and part-time officers from the areas concerned. Both these and 
local meetings are based on the exchange of detailed documentation of the 
reasons for and against the proposed closure. At local level the chairman 
has always accepted responsibility for the opening discussion of a major 
closure, and other meetings are taken by divisional and/or head office 
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managing directors. Typically, six or more of these meetings may be held 
locally with the trade unions within as many months at which very detailed 
information about costings and performance is given. 

In between these major discussions there are usually many local con- 
sultative meetings between the plant management and the union branches. 
In addition discussions have been held with local authorities, and in many 
cases Members of Parliament. Broadly similar information is given at these 
meetings, although the Corporation holds strongly to the view that its first 
responsibility is to talk to its own workforce. For instance, in 1973 at Ebbw 
Vale, Shotton, Hartlepools and East Moors between 40 and 60 consultative 
meetings were held at various levels with trade unions, officials of local 
authorities and Government departments regarding each of the prospec- 
tive closures. 
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5 Employment counselling 


The first significant closure situation in which the newly formed Social and 
Regional Policy Department was involved was that of the 42 inch Mill 
at the Malleable Works, Stockton-on-Tees, during 1970. The closure was 
announced with six months notice from 10 April; it called for an esti- 
mated reduction of 806 job opportunities from a labour force of 2,212 on 
the total site. At that time the formal procedure regarding a closure of this 
size was to give six months notice of an intention to close and this announce- 
ment was followed by three months of consultation with trade unions. The 
closure would then be either confirmed or postponed, and in this case the 
closure was confirmed on 9 July, to take place on 9 October. In fact, the 
rapidly declining market for the product dictated an earlier shutdown and 
many of the employees who had expected to leave in October left at the 
end of July. 

It was decided to attempt to counsel the employees about the forth- 
coming redundancy. This was done in two stages. First, an employee of 
the Stockton plant collected a certain amount of information about the men 
who might be declared redundant and collated this information. Later on a 
three-man team from the social policy function at BSC head office visited 
the Stockton Works and interviewed all the employees who wished to par- 
ticipate during a three day period. The inadequacy of the procedures adop- 
ted was always recognised by the Corporation and it came as no surprise 
when an independent research report into the closure came to the con- 
clusion that the Stockton counselling was not very successful. When asked, 
“Did British Steel give you any information and advice to help you find 
a new job?” 76 per cent of the Stockton employees answered “No”. 

After the Stockton exercise it was decided to approach the counselling 
situation in a more methodical and thorough way. This resulted in discus- 
sions with various organizations it was now considered might be able to 
advise on how to establish an appropriate course for training employment 
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counsellors. Eventually it was decided that the body with the greatest know- 
ledge and relevant experience was the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology and it cooperated with the Corporation in devising a three to 
five day training course for counsellors. The first of these courses was held 
at Saltburn in 1971. At this time a basic policy decision was also taken 
which has been adhered to ever since: as far as possible the employment 
counsellors should be selected from employees at the plants concerned. 
However, the counsellors were to be aided by the Social and Regional Policy 
Department, not so much with regard to the actual counselling, but in con- 
nection with the analysis of the material and the preparation of internal 
manpower plans. 

Counselling has since taken place in nearly all of the BSC’s major 
closures or redeployment programmes. In particular, there have been coun- 
selling exercises at Teesside, Scunthorpe, Newport, Stanton, Irlam and 
Workington. However, each particular counselling experience has usually 
led to some slight modification in the approach used. For instance, at 
Scunthorpe it was decided that because this was primarily a redeployment 
exercise it would be possible to actively involve the trade unions in it. 
Therefore the counselling was usually carried out by a joint team of manage- 
ment and trade union representatives. 

It has now become established that it is probably necessary to involve 
a team of approximately 10 counsellors and one senior counsellor for a 
period of about 18 months for every 2,000 employees who are concerned. 
Although it is not absolutely necessary, experience has shown that there are 
many advantages to seconding counsellors from their normal jobs for the 
complete period of the counselling process. 

Considerable attention has been given to the development of a more 
systematic approach to the training of employment counsellors. This has 
now finally come to fruition with the development of a training manual for 
counsellors. This manual was proposed by the Social and Regional Policy 
Department and the Education and Training Section, and a suitable external 
consultant was employed who, with the aid of a grant from the ECSC, 
worked full-time for six months in producing the manual. The manual covers 
such matters as the philosophy and theory of counselling, the organization 
of counselling, the establishment of counselling premises, the practice of 
counselling recording and control systems required, and information about 
where the necessary material and external agencies can be found. The 
other major development in recent months has been on the subject of the 
selection and training of the counsellors. At Ebbw Vale the works closure 
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co-ordinator decided that the most appropriate way would be to invite 
the trade unions to nominate individuals to be trained as counsellors. Alto- 
gether approximately 50 nominations were received and 25 people were 
selected to start a training course split into four distinct periods at the 
Management Training College of the Strip Mills Division. The training 
course was 16 days, and during this period a selection process took place 
with the result that a team of six counsellors, with an additional six in 
reserve, has now been selected. It is interesting to note that even the trade 
union branches still opposed to the closure have nominated individuals to 
be trained as counsellors. The only management nomination is the senior 
counsellor who will be particularly responsible for the counselling of man- 
agement personnel affected. 

Counselling is voluntary, but present experience suggests that 80 to 
90 per cent of all the employees concerned will avail themselves of this 
particular service. The process itself is in two main parts: first the explor- 
atory stage, then the placement process. During the exploratory stage an 
individual makes his feelings known about his future aspirations and fears 
and at the same time gives additional background information which will 
help the counsellor in the eventual placement. For example a counsellor 
will wish to find out whether the individual wishes to: 


stay with the British Steel Corporation 
look for the same kind of job 
take the opportunity to embark on a new career 
train for a new skill 
move to a different part of the country 
seek employment overseas 
start a business of his own 
consider early retirement. 
In return the counsellor will be able to: 
tell the individual how the Corporation intends to help him 
explain how the Corporation’s policies will be implemented 
help the individual to realize the talents he possesses 
advise him on how he can develop the skills he has already acquired 


inform him of the new skills for which he could be trained and of the 
alternative strategies he can consider 


help him to develop a personal strategy to cope with the future 
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inform him of the aids and benefits which are available 
advise him where he can obtain specialist advice required 
be available to give him assistance when required. 


It has become quite clear from the experience gained in the counselling 
that a small percentage of employees suffer from what can only be termed 
psychological shock when faced by the prospects of redundancy. Such 
individuals are encouraged to return for further counselling interviews at 
the preparatory stage and there have been many recorded cases of men 
returning five or ten times during this particular stage of the counselling. 
What is of particular interest is that the line management concerned have 
come to recognize that it is necessary for certain individuals to have the 
opportunity of talking at great length to somebody who knows about their 
particular problems, the industry in which they work and the type of jobs 
they are undertaking, if they are to come to terms with the situation which 
they may face. This sort of service cannot be provided by the Department 
of Employment or by any other specialist outside help. On rare occasions, 
the shock of imminent redundancy may be so great that the employee’s 
counsellor will suggest that he seeks additional advice from the health or 
social services. The relationship between the employee and his individual 
counsellor is naturally a very personal and very confidential one and not 
even the senior counsellor knows the names of the individuals who might be 
concerned with particular cases. Employees seem prepared to accept this 
relationship and find some measure of satisfaction in it. 

After the first phase of counselling efforts are made to analyse all the 
information so as to develop the necessary retraining and manpower plan- 
ning for redeployment. Based upon the information received discussions 
are held with the Department of Employment (now the Training Service 
Agency) and local authorities, and possibly other employers, in order to 
consider what specialist training courses can be provided for those employees 
interested. Job searches are made in the locality by the Corporation’s per- 
sonnel, often with the aid of the Department of Employment, and BSC 
regional redeployment registers are established, where appropriate, so as to 
ensure that all available BSC jobs are brought to the attention of the 
employees concerned. 

The second stage of the counselling process is that concerned with 
placement of the individuals and in this the Department of Employment 
takes an active part. The Corporation came to an understanding with the 
Department of Employment in 1970 regarding ‘Counselling procedures and 
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relations with the Department of Employment in situations of manpower 
reduction resulting from closures or contraction of plant’. This under- 
standing was made known to all local Department of Employment managers 
and throughout the Corporation. It laid down the principles which were 
to guide the relationships between the Corporation and the Department 
of Employment in the placement process. Basically this means that when 
the offers are made to individual employees about possible redeploy- 
ment within the BSC, before the individual has to accept or reject the job 
he can see the Department of Employment representatives immediately in 
order to obtain some idea of what other work there might be available in 
his own locality. This relationship has proved to be most effective and 
beneficial to the employees concerned and it is believed that the Depart- 
ment of Employment officials are grateful for the co-operation they have 
received from BSC. 

Closely allied to the counselling process has been the attitude towards 
the retraining of employees for other industries before they are declared 
redundant. This has been a gradual development, but the breakthrough 
came in connection with the Irlam Stage II Closure. 

The first part of the closure at Irlam occurred in 1971 and unfortu- 
nately the counselling process was never allowed to develop fully because 
of the premature closure of the plant. As a result of the experience of the 
Stage I closure the management at the plant produced a series of recom- 
mendations which were adopted by the head office of the Corporation. The 
most important of these recommendations was that the counselling process 
for Stage II should start 18 months prior to the closure taking place. This 
recommendation was adopted and eventually 93 per cent of the employees 
were counselled once and 69 per cent had two counselling interviews. 

The first stage of the counselling revealed that a substantial number 
of men were interested in some form of retraining, and eventually 850 out 
of approximately 2,400 employees applied to attend a training course. 
However, about 40 per cent of these individuals limited their aspirations 
to skills (such as heavy goods vehicle driving) which seemed to be both 
comparatively easily acquired and much in demand in that area. The 
Social and Regional Policy Department and local management entered into 
detailed discussions with both the regional controller of the Department 
of Employment in the North West and his training specialists in order to 
try to devise a training scheme which would produce some sort of match 
between the aspirations of individual employees and the resources which 
were available in the area. The Corporation agreed to make available to 
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the Department of Employment its own training facilities at Irlam Works 
and also to use for training purposes certain other buildings which were 
no longer required. Similarly, arrangements were made to try to reserve 
places at Government Training Centres (now Skill Centres) and to use 
the resources of such organizations as the Construction Industry Training 
Board. The result was the production of a training programme which it was 
hoped would provide training opportunities for several hundred employees. 

One of the most difficult decisions for local management to take in this 
instance was when the training should start. There were managers who firmly 
believed that if training started prior to the closure it would lead either to 
such manning difficulties that it would result in premature closing, or that 
after men were trained they would leave the employment of the Corporation 
and this would also result in premature closing of the plant. These consider- 
ations were naturally important to line management as their production 
targets were not relaxed during the retraining period. 

However, it was eventually agreed that the retraining for Heavy Goods 
Vehicle qualifications would start on a phased basis approximately nine 
months before the formal closure date. In February 1974, that is five months 
before the expected closure, in-plant courses at Irlam in machining, 
welding and vehicle maintenance were begun. It was found that it was 
possible to release men for periods of weeks and even months without caus- 
ing the production to suffer, as long as there was co-operation from the 
trade unions with regard to the manning of the plant; at one stage there 
were 108 men undertaking retraining. In this the Corporation was greatly 
aided by the full-time divisional officer of the Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation, who was particularly interested in the retraining programme 
and fully supported it from its conception. 

Eventually an almost unexpected enthusiasm for the retraining pro- 
gramme developed and approximately 530 men began their retraining pro- 
grammes before they were made redundant: that is, approximately 25 per 
cent of the labour force affected. Since the usual figure for men under- 
taking retraining prior to accepting new jobs is about 2 per cent, this is 
regarded as something of a break-through in this particular field. Indeed, 
in the recently published five year plan of the Training Services Agency 
it is pointed out that “It (the TSA) will work closely with the employers 
involved in redundancies to make special arrangements for retraining (a 
cooperative exercise of this kind has already been launched jointly with the 
British Steel Corporation to handle its proposed redundancies over the next 
few years) or to persuade them of the desirability of releasing those declared 
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redundant before the actual date of redundancy, if training places are 
available”. The courses provided included welding, fork-lift driving, heavy 
goods vehicle driving, machining, vehicle maintenance and seven Construc- 
tion Industry Training Board courses. Employees also attended 25 different 
courses at Skill Centres of the TSA, and provision was made for individuals 
to attend one-off courses on hotel management, catering, radial arm drilling, 
and under-water cutting and welding. 

However, this particular exercise has raised such a large number of 
questions that it has been decided to undertake a major research study of 
the reasons men opted for retraining and to attempt to follow their labour 
market experience after they have left the Corporation. The analysis of 
this study is not yet available, but preliminary findings do reveal that some 
66 per cent of the employees interviewed either agreed or strongly agreed 
with the statement that “The people who have been on the training courses 
have improved their chances of getting another job”. However, this does 
not mean that there are not criticisms of the training courses, and a sub- 
stantial proportion, 58 per cent, felt that either the training courses should 
have been longer or they should have started earlier. Also, the general 
support for the retraining programme did not prevent 32 per cent of those 
interviewed holding the rather cynical attitude that “The people who go 
on BSC training courses are more interested in getting time off with full 
pay rather than in seeking new skills”. Interestingly, even 24 per cent of 
those either undergoing retraining or waiting to be retrained also held this 
particular view. 

The retraining programme at Irlam generated a surprising degree of 
enthusiasm amongst employees, trainers (both Corporation and TSA) and 
management, and indicated clearly what can be achieved if there is 
the right degree of cooperation between Government departments, employ- 
ers and trade unions. The latent type of retraining necessary if our society 
is to meet the various technological and structural changes which are taking 
place will probably never be adequately catered for even by the expanded 
retraining facilities of the Training Services Agency. Consequently it may 
well become necessary for the Government to press, in future closure situa- 
tions, for the employers concerned to provide additional retraining facilities 
and to make it possible for their employees to have the option of under- 
taking this retraining prior to redundancy. But in the experience of the 
Corporation such retraining can only be significant if it comes about as 
the result of searching interviews in the counselling situation and of trying 
to develop a retraining programme which meets not only the needs and 
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aspirations of the employees, but which also stands a good chance of allow- 
ing these employees to obtain jobs in their own locality in the new skills 
which they have acquired. 

The personnel policies followed during the Irlam Phase II closure 
can in many ways be considered successful, but there were still several 
weaknesses in the counselling scheme. Consequently the majority of the 
employees felt that neither the BSC counsellors nor the Department of 
Employment staff had been of much help to them in deciding what to do 
when they left the works, even though enough job vacancies had been iden- 
tified for all the employees in the locality. The Corporation has since modi- 
fied its training scheme and some of the counselling procedures, and it is 
hoped that the next major counselling exercise will have overcome the 
weaknesses in the Irlam situation. Nevertheless the work undertaken by the 
team of Irlam counsellors was immense and without it the retraining pro- 
gramme could never have been developed. 

The retraining exercise revealed a rather unexpected capacity for 
adaptability by the local education and training department, and the whole 
exercise placed immense demands upon the mental and physical resources 
of all those involved. In addition to the active participation of the head 
office Social and Regional Policy Department and the education and train- 
ing section, the Irlam staff and the TSA team, many other agencies and firms 
were involved in the retraining exercise. The credit for co-ordinating the 
work of all these bodies must rest with the local manager in charge of the 
personnel aspect of the closure, the local senior training officer, the man- 
power officer in the Social and Regional Policy Department at head office, 
and the senior education and training officer at head office. 

One of the retraining areas which has yet to be explored more fully 
within the Corporation is that of retraining men for work in the social 
service field. Many employees devote a considerable amount of time to 
community activities such as organizing local youth clubs, undertaking 
prison visits or helping to look after disabled people. This type of experience 
may well result in a wish to take up this sort of associated activity as a full- 
time career. The change is difficult to make. The enforced act of redun- 
dancy can, if adequate financial provisions are made, provide the opportunity 
for such a major change in employment. The Corporation has had little 
success in assisting employees to make such a change, but it is doubtful 
whether enough attention has been paid to the possibility. 
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6 Development of alternative 
new jobs 


The Corporation has always been aware that, however effective its redeploy- 
ment programme and its manpower planning policies, many of its closures 
would have serious long term repercussions on the economic structure of 
the communities affected. 

This meant that although, theoretically, every BSC employee could 
be re-employed within the Corporation, there would be a chronic shortage 
of jobs for the youngsters in the community. This would inevitably acceler- 
ate the decline of several of these areas which had over many years been 
suffering from a net migration of people. Since several of these communities 
had grown up around the steel industry and the old steel companies, the 
Corporation considered that special efforts should be made to help the 
appropriate authorities to try and protect and even strengthen the long 
term economic structure of these areas. 

The first attempt to do this was at Port Talbot. At one time it was 
envisaged that there would be a reduction of 4,000 BSC jobs in Port 
Talbot in between 1968 and 1970; since this town had been traditionally 
dominated by the Steel Company of Wales there would be great difficulty 
in absorbing the employees within the local labour market and obtaining 
new employment. The situation was further aggravated by the fact that 
many coal mines in the area were being run down at the same time. This 
resulted in the old Board of Trade and the Welsh Office mounting a special 
programme to try and attract new industry to the area. 

The Corporation cooperated in this exercise in several ways. One of 
the first measures the old South Wales Group of the Corporation undertook 
was to appoint a manager who was to be responsible for relations with 
Government departments and local authorities in attempting to attract the 
new industry. Secondly, perhaps at a more practical level, it provided land 
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within the works boundary for the erection of a Government Training 
Centre which it was hoped would be primarily concerned during its early 
years with retraining men from the steelworks. Furthermore, this problem 
received the direct and immediate attention of the group managing director. 

Extremely close relationships were established with the Board of Trade 
and the Welsh Office and, although it is difficult to state precisely the effect 
of the BSC’s efforts, it was acknowledged by the appropriate Government 
officials at that time in South Wales that the cooperation of the Corporation 
was extremely useful in attracting the new industry which did eventually 
develop in the Port Talbot/Bridgend area. This cooperation took several 
forms, but probably the most valuable was the ability of the Corporation 
to give incoming employers details about the labour force which would 
become available. The Corporation also agreed to allow men (as far as 
possible) to be released when required by the new employers, to train for 
their new work. The resources devoted by the Corporation to this par- 
ticular exercise were limited, but the example and experience of that par- 
ticular closure situation established many principles which were to be 
developed later on and eventually adopted by the Board of the Corporation. 

In 1972 the Board accepted that the Corporation could help to provide 
alternative jobs by: 


1 cooperating with government departments, regional authorities and 
development organizations in creating new job opportunities in, or near 
to particular locations 

2 by being prepared to undertake certain actions itself to create new job 
opportunities. 

Experience during the past few years has shown that there is no one 
single way in which the Corporation can fulfil its declared objective of 
encouraging development of new jobs. Indeed the main lesson so far is 
that different local circumstances will require different types of action from 
the Corporation. However, the following are the major variables which have 
defined the parameters within which the Corporation has had to work: 


1 The amount and quality of the labour which will be required by the new 
employer 

As might be expected it is usually the case that the more labour that 
will become available the more attractive the location will be to the new 
employer. Any existing employer who is reducing his labour force can, if 
he wishes, provide any new prospective employer with detailed manpower 
information about, for example, the time scale of labour availability, the 
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age structure, the occupational skills, the length of service and the place 
of residence of his employees. This sort of detailed labour profile cannot 
be provided by the Department of Employment or any development associ- 
ation, yet it is important information for a new employer, especially if he 
intends to build up his labour force gradually. Several studies have shown 
that the availability of a good labour force is possibly the most significant 
factor in attracting an employer to a particular area. Employers are often 
not greatly attracted by the possibility of recruiting labour from a large 
existing pool of long-term unemployed men, but they view the possibility 
of being able to recruit men who are able to move from one job almost 
directly into another with considerable enthusiasm. 


2 The availability of land for new industrial development 

Many local authorities have areas of land suitable for industrial develop- 
ment, or indeed small industrial estates, but there is often a shortage of 
sufficiently large areas which will allow for both immediate and prospective 
development by a major employer. Also many of the vacant sites are not 
in particularly good locations. The Corporation is fortunate in that it has 
a considerable amount of non-operational land available for development, 
for example at Hartlepool, Shotton, Cambuslang and Motherwell. This land 
is usually conveniently located. The Corporation has decided to dispose of 
its surplus land in a way which will, when required, assist in the develop- 
ment of new jobs as opposed to trying to maximize its return on the land 
available (by, for example, selling it for warehouse development employing 
few people) thereby making a fair return on its asset, but at the same time 
helping to attract new employers. Even when the Corporation does not 
have land available itself it has been prepared to try and stimulate local 
authorities to think on a broader scale about the development of sites and 
to provide a certain amount of technical expertise in order to help them 
develop these sites. Since it cannot itself obtain reclamation grants it is 
prepared to sell derelict land to the local authority in order to allow that 
authority to obtain maximum government grants to reclaim the land for 
new industrial development. This not only provides additional new sites in 
areas where land may be very difficult to obtain, but adds to the attractive- 
ness of the local environment. 


3 The extent of cooperation between the corporation and the government 
departments and local authorities 
The Department of Industry and the local authorities have the major 
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responsibility for trying to attract new employers to particular areas. How- 
ever, in the right situation government departments appear to be prepared 
to help any prospective new employers to meet the old employer who is 
reducing his labour force. This is often felt by the prospective employer 
to be a valuable experience because the old employer may be able to give 
him the type of detailed information about the community, the locality and 
the personalities involved in that area that government departments or 
local authorities cannot provide. 

It is the job of government agencies to show the prospective employers 
sites in a variety of locations, and a local authority may have a large number 
of sites within its area, whereas the old employer may well have a particular 
interest in attracting that new employer to one specific location. Conse- 
quently, after the initial introductions the old employer may well be able 
to concentrate more single mindedly than the government departments or 
the local authority, on an attempt to attract the prospective employer to 
the area directly affected by the closure. 


4 Relationships with suppliers or purchasers 

Many employers will have established the sort of contacts which will 
help to persuade either a supplier or a customer to establish a new plant 
near the location of an old plant which is partly closing. There will often 
be a long relationship which enables confidential discussion to take place 
in an easy atmosphere. It is useful for the new employer to have an identi- 
fied market or supplier for his particular product. This may be possible in 
only a limited number of cases, but where it is it can be a most effective 
direct method of attracting alternative new jobs. 


5 The possibility of diversification or participation in joint ventures 

Like many major employers, the Corporation is already involved in a 
large number of manufacturing activities and consideration has been given 
to further diversification. For a public corporation this can be difficult 
because of the limitations of their statutes; no such restraints are found with 
privately owned organizations. A joint-venture exercise in which an existing 
employer takes a minority share-holding can be a useful method of creating 
new employment. 


In order to take account of these factors which involve different func- 
tions within the Corporation it has been found necessary to establish a 
small organization under the Board Member for Personnel, Social and 
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Regional Policy, to coordinate these activities and to develop small local 
new jobs teams concerned with helping to create new employment. The 
local new jobs teams usually have only one full-time member, who acts as 
its secretary, but he also has certain responsibilities for other social and 
regional policy matters in the area. It is the experience of the Corporation 
that many other notable people in the areas which are affected will be pre- 
pared to cooperate in serving on these teams. After a time it was also 
decided to invite the trade unions to participate and in almost all cases 
the unions affected at local level have agreed to do so. 

The central feature of the technique used by the Corporation to help 
stimulate the development of new jobs has been the cooperation which has 
been developed both with appropriate government departments and local 
authorities. Since 1969 regular meetings have been held between senior 
officials of the Corporation and officials of the appropriate regional economic 
planning boards throughout the country. These formal meetings have been 
supplemented by detailed working relationships in particular closure areas 
to the extent that in certain instances there has been almost weekly contact 
between the relevant managers of the Corporation and senior government 
officials. The departments with which the Corporation has had particular 
contact have been those concerned with the development of new industry: 
the Department of Industry, the Department of Employment and sometimes 
the Department of the Environment. These close relationships have enabled 
an exchange of information to take place on a very confidential basis about 
the Corporation’s future plans and possibly about certain matters in the 
regions of which government officials are aware but which have not yet 
been publicly revealed. With local authorities the relationship has been 
somewhat different, but it has proved equally valuable in attracting new 
industry to the communities concerned. The Corporation is confident that 
these contacts have been to its advantage and it hopes that government 
departments and local authorities have also found them beneficial. 

During the past three years a wide variety of methods have been 
developed to help create alternative new jobs. These may be summarized 
as follows, but in practice there is often an overlap between one method 
and another: 


1 Supporting the Department of Industry and local authorities in attracting 
new firms to develop on non BSC land in steel communities 

2 Supporting the Department of Industry and local authorities in attracting 
new firms to develop on surplus BSC land in steel communities 
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3 BSC new jobs teams initiating discussions with prospective new employ- 
ers, often based on existing contacts of BSC’s sales and commercial 
functions 

4 Development of joint ventures with industrial estate developers either on 
immediately available or cleared BSC land 

5 Cooperating with government departments and local authorities in order 
to establish major new industrial sites on surplus BSC land 

6 Joint ventures (through BSC (UK) Limited) directly initiated with new 

employers 

Discussions with prospective new employers initiated as a result of BSC 

contacts with merchant banks and through BSC (International) Limited’s 

overseas offices 

8 Supporting the industrial promotional activities of local and regional 
authorities and participating in industrial promotion exhibitions 

In addition active consideration is being given to: 

Diversification of BSC interests in closure areas 
Expansion of existing BSC activities in closure areas for identified new 
markets. 
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In practice it is extremely difficult to evaluate the contributions of the 
Corporation, government departments and local authorities in attracting 
a firm to a particular area. In certain instances the Corporation’s contribu- 
tion may appear to be minimal; in others it has clearly taken the lead, but 
even in these cases without the support of government departments and 
the goodwill of local authorities it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to bring about the eventual development of the new firms. The 
following examples will give some indication of the complexity of this par- 
ticular issue. 

Alfred Teves is a German subsidiary of IT & T and is involved in the 
manufacture of brake components. It had shown a certain amount of 
interest in developing in this country and had therefore examined sites in 
various parts of the United Kingdom. At Ebbw Vale, as in many of the 
other Welsh valleys, it had been thought that there was a shortage of land 
available for new industrial sites. In 1967 the Corporation sold some of 
its surplus tipping land to the local authorities. Several attempts were made 
to attract new employers to this site, but with little success as the site itself 
appeared to be unstable. However, it was eventually consolidated and the 
Government agreed to establish an advanced factory on that site. It was 
this particular location which attracted Alfred Teves Limited; the company 
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entered into discussions with local authorities and the Department of Indus- 
try about the financial incentives which would be provided. However, rep- 
resentatives from the Corporation also became involved in these discussions 
and were able to provide Teves with the type of labour information which 
it required and also to assist it in resolving several other questions 
about the area. Certain undertakings were given to Teves by the Corpor- 
ation about the release of labour and the provision of facilities at the Ebbw 
Vale works so that recruitment offices could be established at the appropriate 
time. The result of this was an announcement about the establishment of its 
factory in the area which will provide 680 jobs during the two phases of 
its development. These two phases will, it is thought, coincide with the run- 
down of the labour force at the Ebbw Vale steelworks. Clearly in this case 
the Corporation did not find the firm and did not directly provide the land, 
but was able to provide a certain amount of valuable assistance. 

At the opposite end of the involvement spectrum, also at Ebbw Vale, 
is the case of Winstone Rollers Limited. This, again, is a German firm, an 
organization which produces rubber rollers, many of which are used in the 
steel industry. An attempt is made in the Corporation to make commercial 
and sales staff aware of the importance of their contacts with suppliers and 
customers with regard to the possibility of establishing new facilities near 
steelworks. The Corporation had an established commercial connection with 
Winstone Rollers over many years and this resulted in the firm developing 
an interest in moving to a site at Ebbw Vale where, although iron and steel- 
making and hot rolling is to close, the cold mills and tinplate facilities are 
to be expanded. Immediately adjacent to the general offices of the works 
at Ebbw Vale were some very old and ugly tipping areas built on the side 
of the valley. The Corporation recognized that these could potentially be 
reclaimed and developed as industrial sites and, since no industrial organiz- 
ation itself is able to obtain grants from the Government for environmental 
improvement, the Corporation sold the land to the local authority. A major 
reclamation exercise was undertaken and it produced two industrial plat- 
forms of 12 acres each. One of these platforms was the ideal site for a 
supplier like Winstone Rollers because of its nearness to the main works. 
Once an indication was given of the firm being interested, the Corporation 
involved the Department of Industry and the local authority. The result 
was an undertaking by the firm to establish a new production facility which, 
it is hoped, will eventually provide approximately 200 jobs, almost entirely 
for men, at the Ebbw Vale site. The firm has given the Corporation an 
undertaking that it wishes to recruit almost the whole of its labour force 
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from the men at the Ebbw Vale works, and this includes the general man- 
ager of their new works. The Corporation agreed that they could have an 
early opportunity to recruit this general manager; this was done and the 
individual engineer was given early release from the Corporation so that 
he could undertake a training programme in Germany and return to Ebbw 
Vale in order to supervise the construction of the factory. In this particular 
case it was the Corporation which took the initiative but, without the full 
support of government departments (and especially the financial incentives 
which were provided) and the support of the local authority, the firm would 
not have come to Ebbw Vale. 

A situation, also in Wales, which falls somewhat between the two cases 
is that of the development of the Plessey factory on the site of the old 
Newport Tubes works. At approximately the time when the likely closure 
of the tubes works was being discussed, the Government announced that 
it wished to establish an advanced factory in the Newport area. Immedi- 
ately the Corporation contacted the Department of Industry and suggested 
that it should give consideration to the Newport Tubes site which would 
become available on the closure. It was soon agreed that this site was in 
many ways ideal for an advanced factory and so attempts were made to find 
a tenant. The Department of Industry succeeded in interesting Plessey 
and the Corporation then became involved in detailed discussions which 
helped to convince Plessey that the Newport site was ideal. In particular 
the Corporation agreed that it would make available certain of its existing 
buildings at Newport which were no longer required in order for Plessey 
to start preliminary work, including the training of people for the main 
factory. The site was sold to the Department of Industry at the usual 
economic rate for the area and the provisional accommodation was provided 
at a normal rental. 

In the meantime two other significant developments were taking place. 
The Corporation entered into a joint venture with Tarmac Limited for 
the development of the remainder of the Newport Tubes site. The Cor- 
poration’s contribution to the development was the provision of the land 
and the buildings which were in existence and suitable for alternative indus- 
trial accommodation. In return the Corporation will have a certain percent- 
age of any profits of the development and it does have a degree of control 
over what types of development are created on the site. Already an 
announcement has been made about the establishment of a carpet factory 
which will employ 400 people and which will use certain of the existing 
buildings belonging to the Corporation which have now been modified. 
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Immediately opposite the site the Corporation also owned some land which 
appeared to be ideal for the establishment of a new Government Training 
Centre. The Corporation convinced the Department of Employment that 
it was a suitable area and the Centre is now being established there. This 
will undoubtedly be an additional attraction as far as any new industrial 
developments on the site are concerned. There seems a good chance that 
within a few years Plessey, Venture Carpets and other firms who develop 
on the site will produce more jobs in the Newport area than existed at the 
Newport Tubes Works. 

At Hartlepool the Corporation owned approximately 100 acres of land 
suitable for development, roughly between the old north works which has 
been gradually closing over a period of years and the comparatively new 
south works which is scheduled for part closure in approximately 1977/8. 
Hartlepool is an area of chronic unemployment and even in June 1974 the 
level of male unemployment was 7 per cent. Consequently the thought 
of the loss of a further 2,500 jobs as a result of the closure of the iron and 
steel making part of the Hartlepool South Works was viewed with great 
concern not only by the local community and employees, but also by the 
Government and the BSC. Therefore, one of the Government’s Task Forces 
of senior regional civil servants, which were established in order to try and 
take action to ameliorate the consequences of the expected closures in 
the steel industry, was responsible for the Hartlepool area. At the same time 
as the announcement of the closure of the iron and steel making in January 
1973, the then chairman of the Corporation stated that a new jobs team 
would be established at Hartlepool. This would be chaired by George 
Chetwynd, a part-time Member of the main Board of the Corporation, 
who had in the past been a Member of Parliament for Stockton-on-Tees 
and was Chairman of the North East Development Council. 

Mr Chetwynd worked very closely with the Government’s Task Force 
and became involved in most of the discussions that the Department of 
Industry held with prospective new employers. At one stage he learnt that 
the firm of Smart and Brown (a subsidiary of the Thorn Electrical Group) 
was considering expanding its facilities for the manufacture of refrigerators 
in the north. This firm had a reputation for establishing new plants in the 
area and their factory at Stanley had employed large numbers of ex-coal 
miners. As a result of discussions between Mr Chetwynd and the managing 
director of Smart and Brown it was agreed that they would consider the 
possibility of establishing a new factory at Hartlepool on Corporation land. 
During the course of discussions the plans of Smart and Brown were 
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expanded until now it seems likely that by 1978 they will be employing 
1,200 people at Hartlepool, of whom at least two-thirds will be males. 
Adjacent to the site now being purchased by Smart and Brown there will 
be a factory for another firm, Polypac Limited, which it is hoped will 
eventually employ about 500/600 people. 

In addition to these two major developments, the Hartlepool new jobs 
team was able to participate in discussions regarding the development of 
other jobs either on the site of the old north works, using buildings no longer 
required by the Corporation, or on adjacent areas of land. The discussions 
regarding the establishment of these new factories were complex and govern- 
ment departments gave maximum financial aid to help these firms to decide 
to go to Hartlepool; but at the sime time the BSC was prepared to adopt 
a policy which enabled the firms to obtain ‘fill’ for their sites at a special 
rate, would build one of the access roads to the site, and furthermore was 
prepared to sell the site at the district valuer’s rate as opposed to trying 
to gain the maximum commercial price possible. 

In all cases there was maximum cooperation between the Department 
of Industry, the local authority and the Corporation, but it is impossible to 
allocate the credit to one organization for the development of these new 
jobs at Hartlepool. However, there are certainly grounds for supposing 
that had it not been for the efforts of the Hartlepool new jobs team, and 
the special arrangements the Corporation was prepared to enter into with 
the new employers, they might have gone to some other area in the north 
or to an entirely different part of the country. 

Perhaps the most interesting development in the establishment of new 
industry is taking place at Cambuslang, on the south east of Glasgow. The 
Corporation owns a large area of land, approximately 500 acres, in this 
region. At present about a third of this is surplus to requirements and much 
of it will gradually become available with the closure of iron and steelmaking 
when the Corporation only retains its rolling mills in the area. This land 
is also located in an area which would provide the opportunity for the 
development of the most significant industrial estate in west central Scotland 
since the development of East Kilbride new town. 

The first step was the undertaking of a detailed industrial feasibility 
study of the site. The Scottish reconstruction team (this was the equivalent 
body to the Task Forces in England and Wales) envisaged the Cambuslang 
site as part of an overall plan for that particular area which would involve 
major infra-structure development, in particular the construction of new 
motorways and in the long run the modification of the course of the River 
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Clyde. This would fit in with plans which had been under consideration for 
Scotland for some years. The scale of this project aroused the interest of 
the EEC and the result was a grant under Article 46 of the Treaty of Paris 
of £45,000 to pay half the cost of the feasibility study of the possibility 
not only of developing new industry but also of creating amenity areas in 
Cambuslang. 

A Cambuslang technical feasibility study committee was established 
under the Scottish Development Department and on it were represented 
the local authority, the BSC and other interested parties. The total feasi- 
bility study involved 600 acres of land, most but not all in the ownership 
of the BSC, but much of this land would not be available for development 
until the closure of Clyde Iron Works and the Clydebridge Steel Plant took 
place. Therefore the first practical contribution of the Corporation to this 
redevelopment exercise was an indication that it was prepared to make 150 
acres of surplus land available so long as it could be sure that the develop- 
ment of this land would be pursued with the utmost urgency. 

A rather surprising aspect of the Corporation’s activities to stimulate 
redevelopment is in connection with industrial promotion. In this country 
there are a large number of organizations concerned with the promotion 
of industrial sites. These range from local authorities, who sometimes employ 
professional location consultants, to industrial developers who own, develop 
and promote their own sites. The Corporation has used various methods 
to develop and promote its own sites and to help certain smaller local auth- 
orities to promote their sites. However, it was felt that the most effective 
way was to develop an approach combining the services of the Department 
of Industry, who it was accepted could not recommend or show favour to 
any particular site, with the expertise available in the Corporation. 

The first attempt to do this was with the Ebbw Vale area, where the 
Corporation cooperated with the local authority in producing its own indus- 
trial promotion brochure. The Corporation’s involvement consisted of pro- 
viding technical expertise on the design, lay-out and type of material 
which should be included in the brochure and also the payment of half 
the cost of the first printing. Although the material which was produced 
was undoubtedly helpful it was felt to be inadequate and the Corporation 
changed to a policy whereby it took sole responsibility for producing the 
material in consultation with the local authority. In addition to the usual 
glossy type of brochure it was decided that the package would contain 
detailed fact sheets containing the sort of information which only the Cor- 
poration could give about the labour force, the area and the type of assis- 
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tance the Corporation was prepared to give in order to help any new 
employer settle down in these areas. 

The next step was to develop methods of promoting the sites. The 
Corporation had certain advantages in that, with its world-wide contacts 
and offices it was able to ensure effective distribution of material both to 
industrialists and to such people as merchant bankers. However, after a 
discussion with the West German Embassy, it was decided that it would 
be worth attempting to arrange for a series of small meetings with leading 
German industrialists who it was known might be thinking of investing in 
this country. 

Consequently it can be seen that the Corporation has used a wide 
range of methods to help stimulate the development of new industry. The 
question must arise whether an organization of far smaller dimensions, 
which may be already financially in trouble, can follow any of the methods 
used by the Corporation. It is probably necessary to distinguish between 
the type of rationalization and closure situation which comes about as the 
result of a planned process, and the type of closure resulting from the 
economic collapse of the organization. In the former case even the smallest 
organization can probably be of some help if it wishes to assist in the devel- 
opment of alternative employment. The one thing it can do is to give as 
much warning as possible, on a confidential basis, to the government depart- 
ments concerned of the impending closure. It can also decide how much 
warning of the closure it will give to its employees. However, in the exper- 
ience of the Corporation, time is the critical factor, The longer the warning 
given both on a confidential basis to government departments and to the 
employees generally, the easier it is to develop plans and procedures to miti- 
gate the effects of the closures. The Corporation’s experience is that two 
to three years is required for effective action to be taken in order to provide 
new jobs and that the detailed manpower and social planning process 
requires 12-18 months. However, even if a reasonable warning is given, 
it is important that this time is used to maximum effect. At present there 
are many cases of firms giving long periods of notification of closure only 
to spend the whole of that time in a wrangle with their employees as to 
whether or not the closure will take place. 
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7 The European connection 


There has been a long history of cooperation on technical matters among 
the iron and steel companies of Western Europe. However, the steel com- 
panies in West Germany, France, Luxembourg, Holland, Belgium and 
Italy were brought even closer together through the establishment of the 
European Coal and Steel Community by the Treaty of Paris in 1951. The 
High Authority of ECSC possessed considerably greater powers in relation 
to the iron and steel and coal mining industries than the Commission of 
the European Economic Community was to be granted by the Treaty of 
Rome in 1957. Of particular significance, in terms of the development of 
social responsibility in a rationalization situation, were the provisions given 
under Article 56 to enable non-returnable aid to be made to individual 
employees affected by rationalization measures resulting from changes in 
market conditions. This financial aid was to be provided 50 per cent by 
the High Authority (now merged into the European Communities Commis- 
sion) and 50 per cent by the individual government. The funds of the High 
Authority are derived from levies made on the individual coal, iron and 
steel companies: for instance, the BSC levy payment is £4.25 million. 
Consequently there developed in the steel companies of the six an accept- 
ance, even if at times a rather grudging one, that companies in one country 
might provide funds which would be used to give financial support to 
employees in a steel or coal company in another country affected by closures 
resulting from a change in market conditions. These strong and indepen- 
dently minded companies eventually came to terms with the fact that there 
was a supra-national body which had the power to decide whether these 
funds were to be granted in each individual rationalization situation. 
Although Britain was not a member of the six, there had existed since 
1954 the Council of Association between the UK Government and the 
ECSC. This had been established to provide for consultation and contact 
between the coal, iron and steel industries in Britain and the six. The Associ- 
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ation had three standing committees, one of which was for the iron and steel 
industry. The work of the Association was useful, if not spectacular, and 
in 1964 the Council’s steel committee established a working party on social 
problems which was to consider the effect of technological progress on the 
labour force, a theme of equal concern in the UK and the six. The UK 
representatives on the working party came from the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, the Iron and Steel Board and the Iron and Steel Training Board 
and the secretariat was provided by the civil service. During the following 
two years the working party produced two reports which, if they did nothing 
else, made the UK participants more familiar with the procedures and 
terminology used by the Commission to assist in tackling these problems. 

Because of the reorganization taking place both in the European Com- 
munities (that is, the merger of the executives of the EEC, ECSC and 
Euratom) and in the UK steel industry, the working party on social prob- 
Jems was suspended in 1967. However, within a year of nationalization the 
BSC had, in response to an invitation from the Director General of Social 
Affairs of the Commission, indicated its willingness to re-establish the 
working party. This in turn triggered off a whole series of meetings between 
the Social Affairs and Regional Policy Directorates-General of the Com- 
mission and the Personnel, Social and Regional Policy Division of the BSC. 
Consequently Corporation personnel became very knowledgeable about the 
principles and practices of all the aids, including the various readaptation 
aid conventions, which could be granted by the Commission, and the tech- 
niques used in coal, iron and steel companies in the six to cope with the 
effects of closure on the individuals and communities concerned. Further- 
more, the Corporation’s representatives began to understand the attitude 
of the Commission to such matters as retraining and redeployment pay and 
their intense dislike of large lump-sum redundancy payments. As a result 
of visits arranged by the Corporation for the Commission’s representatives 
to the North East and South Wales, which involved not only the BSC but 
government departments and firms which had developed in areas affected 
by coal and steel rationalization, the Commission’s officials became familiar 
with the problems likely to result from the major rationalization plans of 
the BSC and with the existing government aids available to deal with these 
problems. 

During the three years from 1968 to 1971 it was not merely a question 
of acquiring knowledge and new ideas; the Corporation’s personnel came 
to know on a personal basis many of the individuals who were to be critical 
in the negotiation of the formal Readaptation Aid Convention between the 
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UK Government and the Commission. The mutual respect and trust 
achieved made the negotiations easier than they might otherwise have been. 

Once it was decided that, subject to ratification by Parliament, Britain 
would join the Community, detailed work began on the preparation of a 
Readaptation Aid Convention. Simultaneously an attempt was made by the 
Corporation to persuade the Government that it should agree to a separ- 
ate convention for the iron and steel industry. This was not as easy as it 
might seem because the Government was well aware of the danger that 
if it gave additional financial aid to assist steelworkers this might lead to a 
demand for similar aid for other workers affected by rationalization measures. 

The opening of the formal negotiations altered the role of the Corpor- 
ation. Responsibility for the negotiations rested quite clearly with the UK 
Government and the Corporation became, along with the British Indepen- 
dent Steel Producers Association and the Steel Committee of the TUC, 
technical advisers to the Government. The intention was that the Conven- 
tion should be operative from 1 January 1973 but this required various 
stages, agreement between the Commission and the UK Government on 
the Convention, the passing of the necessary legislation in the UK Parlia- 
ment to enable the payments to be made, and the establishment of the 
necessary administrative machinery. In spite of all the preparatory work, 
progress was not fast. However, by mid-1972 the Commission and the 
Government had agreed on the details of the British Iron and Steel Readap- 
tation Aid Convention. 

Detailed work then began preparing the necessary legislation and the 
administrative machinery. This was a complex legal task, not aided by the 
shortage of parliamentary draftsmen, making it difficult to prepare the 
Statutory Instrument which would bring into being the Iron and Steel 
Employees Readaptation Benefits Scheme. The outcome was that this stage 
dragged on for so long that the General Election of February 1974 took 
place before the Statutory Instrument could be laid in the House of Com- 
mons, let alone become law. The Labour Government appeared to be in 
something of a quandary: excellent benefits for iron and steel employees 
were desirable, but this meant accepting aid from the Commission which 
certain members of the Government seemed to be a little reluctant about. 
The result was that the Statutory Instrument did not become law until 
31 July 1974. 

The Corporation in the meantime had negotiated with the trade unions 
a revised Employment and Incomes Security Agreement which extended 
to all non-managerial grades in the Corporation almost identical benefits 
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to those provided for in the readaptation aid benefits scheme. The basic 
difference is that the iron and steel industry, under the Treaty of Paris, is 
defined in a way which excludes approximately 18 per cent of the Corpor- 
ation’s employees. It would clearly be unacceptable for this aid to be given 
to some employees and not to others, Consequently the Corporation has to 
bear the sole cost of this additional aid. 

The Readaptation Benefits Scheme (RBS) contains certain features, such 
as a guaranteed level of earnings for certain periods for employees redeployed 
within the same company, which are not an unusual aspect of collective 
bargaining agreements made between trade unions and employers. However, 
there are also a number of, by British standards, unusual aspects which 
reflect the needs of the employees of the BSC in a protracted rationalization 
situation and the view of the Commission that better provision should be 
made to protect the income level of people who have to obtain new employ- 
ment in other industries or who undergo protracted retraining. Conse- 
quently, the Convention guarantees to a man in a new job a 90 per cent 
level of previous earnings (this excludes non-contractual overtime and 
abnormal condition money, but includes output bonuses), for 78 weeks for 
men under 55, 104 weeks for 55-59 year old men, and 130 weeks for men 
between 60 and 64. The importance attached to retraining is made clear 
by the clause which provides that if an individual undergoes any form of 
government approved retraining (it may include the type of on-site courses 
arranged at Irlam, or possibly an individual manager undertaking a one 
year diploma course in management studies or preparing himself for work 
in the social services) the individual’s pay and/or retraining allowances will 
be made up to 100 per cent of his previous earnings, less any state benefit. 

The UK Government and the Commission agreed with the Corpor- 
ation, BISPA and the trade unions that it had to be anticipated that some 
individuals in areas of traditionally high unemployment might be out of 
work for a protracted period and that various men over 55, who had already 
been working for over 40 years, might wish to retire early. However, neither 
the Corporation, BISPA, the trade unions nor the Commission wished to 
replicate the type of scheme found in the United Kingdom Redundant 
Mineworkers Act which gave almost complete protection of income for 
three years, followed by possibly up to seven years on supplementary bene- 
fit before being eligible for old age pension. Therefore, the scheme provides 
for men under 55, who are unemployed for over six months, to obtain a 
minimum of £5 per week Earnings Related Supplement to be added to their 
normal unemployment benefit for a further six months, and for men over 
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55 years old to receive from the 29th week of unemployment 90 per cent 
of their previous earnings for 52 weeks, and 80 per cent for a further 26 
weeks, less any state benefits they may be receiving. But to this benefit has 
been added the vitally important provision that individuals can elect to 
have the benefit that would have been paid to them converted into a capital 
sum payable into the Corporation’s pension scheme for the purchase of addi- 
tional pension benefits. In practice this may well mean that the employee 
over 58 will be able to obtain not only an early retirement pension as provi- 
ded by the Corporation scheme, but the immediate payment of the full 
pension he would have received if he had continued to work until 65. The 
precise amount of pension will, of course, depend upon the years of contri- 
butory service. One of the values of this provision is that if a man wishes 
he may be able to obtain a light part-time job knowing that his income will 
be supplemented by an adequate pension which should enable him to enjoy 
the same standard of living that he had when he was working in the Cor- 
poration. 

It will not be possible for several years to evaluate the success of the 
RBS in helping to ameliorate the potential hardships of redundancy, followed 
by re-employment, unemployment or early retirement, or internal redeploy- 
ment, but it could already be argued that the retraining provisions have 
contributed to making the concept of retraining prior to redundancy more 
acceptable to the Corporation, its employees, and the trade unions. The 
long term significance of the Scheme, whether or not this country stops 
in the Common Market, may well be that it has shown the feasibility of 
undertaking not only national, but international, provisions for protecting 
income, even after external re-employment, and providing other benefits 
to individuals affected by changes outside their control. However, it must 
also be recognized that such benefits are costly and there could be long 
periods when the industry of one country in supporting the same industry 
in another to allow it to become more efficient and competitive. 

In addition to providing aid to individual employees affected by ration- 
alization as a result of a change in market conditions, Article 56 also provides 
for financial aid to projects which will create new jobs, where there is a 
reasonable probability that approximately 30 per cent of these jobs will be 
made available to redundant steel or coal workers. This financial aid is 
quite distinct from any aid which may be available from the European Social 
Fund, the regional development fund or any of the other European Econ- 
omic Community funds. These reconversion funds are once again derived 
from the levies which have been paid by the coal and iron and steel com- 
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panies. The maximum loan is approximately 30 per cent of the project 
costs on fixed assets, excluding working capital. In 1973 the interest rates 
were 44 per cent for the first five years and 74 per cent thereafter. Repay- 
ments are normally spread over 15 years, in equal instalments, but they 
do not usually start until three to five years after the loan is granted. 

Requests for aid have to fulfil two major conditions: first, the project 
must offer attractive, stable employment to redundant steel workers or 
coal miners who would have difficulty in finding employment if the project 
was not developed; secondly, the project must be financially sound. In order 
to be sure that the project meets these basic conditions a formal application 
has to cover not only the usual financial conditions, such as a description 
of the type of financial appraisal carried out, the effect of the loan on the 
profitability of investment and the rate of return on the investment, but 
also a description of such general matters as the local economic structure, 
the present state of the local labour market, and a detailed explanation 
regarding the type of jobs which will be created by the project. 

The applications have to be made to the European Commission through 
the Department of Industry, and the regional offices of the Department 
of Industry are now able to provide the necessary assistance. However, 
one unusual feature of reconversion aid is that the old High Authority estab- 
lished that it could hold direct informal discussions with the applicant before 
the formal application was made to the applicant’s own government. Conse- 
quently, as the Corporation has very well established relationships both with 
the Regional Policy and Social Affairs Directorates-General and personal 
experience of making reconversion applications, it is to a certain extent 
in a better position to advise applicants than the official government depart- 
ments. Therefore, when any firm is considering making such an application 
the Corporation is prepared to help in framing this application and estab- 
lishing the necessary informal contacts with the Commission prior to its 
formal submission. 

As indicated earlier, the relationship established with the Social Affairs 
Directorate-General of the Commission resulted in the arrangement of 
various visits by Commission representatives to the steelmaking areas of 
this country. In return, visits were arranged by the Commission for Corpor- 
ation representatives to such areas as the Saar, Nothern Belgium and the 
Dutch Limburg. 

The visit to the Limburg took place in June 1970 and had considerable 
influence on the future work of the social and regional policy department 
in the Corporation. The basic situation in the Limburg was that in 1965 
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the Dutch coal mining industry, which was entirely concentrated in the 
very small area known as South Limburg, employed some 44,000 people 
out of a total male working force of 170,000. Because of the discovery in 
the early 1960s of vast reserves of natural gas in North Holland, the Dutch 
Government took a decision that the mining industry should be closed down 
completely by 1975. At the same time as the announcement was made, the 
principle of “no closures without suitable alternative employment for those 
who want it”, was established. Consequently, the objective of the Dutch 
Government, the ECSC, the regional authority and the coal employers was 
to attract new industry to South Limburg, so that this promise could be 
honoured. In 1965, 26,000 out of the total labour force of 44,000 were 
employed by the state owned Dutch State Mines and the other employees 
were in a small number of private companies. During the first five years of 
the plan the reduction totalled some 30,000. This was achieved by retiring 
10,600 (4,800 prematurely), repatriating 800 foreigners and obtaining new 
employment for some 16,000. 

The exercise has been one of the major successes in the economic 
restructuring of a region. This success was largely due to the degree of 
cooperation between the government, the ECSC, the regional authorities, 
the trade unions and the employers. However, it was clear that the Dutch 
State Mines had played a considerable role, not only in developing a man- 
power plan which made the smooth transfer of employees from mining 
into the new industries possible, but they had also participated in the indus- 
trial re-organization of the region. 

The Board of the Dutch State Mines (DSM) felt that the company 
should actively participate in this because they accepted that they had a 
special responsibility to the people of the area and recognized that they had 
considerable management expertise at their disposal which could make a 
positive contribution to encouraging new employers to come to the area. 
They also believed that a combination of an industrial and an official 
approach to the problem would probably have more appeal for many busi- 
nessmen than a purely official approach. With this in mind a small team 
was established in March 1965, which was able to draw upon the other 
departments of the DSM to help them in their work. At first some of the 
established authorities were a little resentful of the activities of the DSM, 
but once the cooperation developed and began to show positive results this 
suspicion was replaced by considerable appreciation. 

The first type of practical help which the DSM gave was to make 
available to the local authorities and any prospective new employers their 
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technical knowledge and expertise regarding the state of the land in the area. 
Then it was realized that the DSM had experts in publicity and design who 
were no longer really required for DSM purposes, and so they concentrated 
upon producing excellent quality promotional information and using their 
world-wide contacts to distribute this directly to people who might be inter- 
ested.| A particularly important aid was that the DSM undertook to super- 
vise the construction of certain of the new factories. This proved to be 
particularly important for foreign investors and most of the new companies 
in fact used this facility. Two other methods were to offer to participate 
financially in a number of projects that needed to attract additional risk- 
bearing capital, and to provide temporary accommodation in DSM buildings 
for projects which were obliged to get established quickly. Finally, a major 
contribution by the DSM was to speed up the development of its chemical 
plants in the area. 

The iron and steel industry in Western Europe is inextricably inter- 
national on technical and commercial matters. In recent years there have 
also been several attempts at international mergers and the Hoogovens 
(Dutch)-Hoesch (West German) merger shows how even the difficulties 
of different national company laws can be overcome. On the union side the 
West European group in the International Metal Workers has learnt, 
through the institutions of the ECSC, the importance of close cooperation. 
The BSC and the trade unions in the industry will continue to be closely 
involved in the fortunes of the continental steel producers, whether this 
country remains in the EEC or not. 

On balance, it seems that membership of the EEC is to the commercial 
advantage of the British steel industry; on the question of social responsi- 
bility in a rationalization situation, membershp has proved to be of unques- 
tioned advantage to the BSC’s employees. The benefits to individual 
employees are generous, but the total cash amount they may obtain com- 
pared with the massive lump sum hand-outs in the docks and various other 
British organizations, is not exceptional. What are important to steel em- 
ployeees, and probably eventually to all other employees in this country, 
are some of the concepts, such as the concentration upon retraining and 
income protection, even in new jobs in other organizations. Finally, the 
BSC and the unions have been influenced in their thinking by the examples 
of various other coal and steel companies, especially in connection with the 
role of the old employer in helping to redevelop the economy of particular 
regions. 
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8 Conclusion 


It should not be assumed that the approach which the BSC has gradually 
evolved to the vexed question of social responsibility and rationalization 
has meant that employees, or their trade union organizations, are enthusias- 
tic about the Corporation’s development and rationalization plan. Further- 
more, the very policies developed contain the ground for contentious and 
often acrimonious disputes with those who mistakenly believe that the 
Corporation’s social policy is nothing more than a smoke-screen, intended 
to mask the true nature of its plans. The policy can also create difficult 
problems for management, unions and the employees who recognize the 
value of, and support the approach adopted, within the Corporation to 
tackling the social consequences of closures. 

First, there are problems related to the consultation process. The 
consultation procedures are detailed and protracted and involve, as already 
explained, the provision of a considerable amount of financial, commercial, 
and technical information which is scrutinized by knowledgeable members 
of the Works Action Committees, and possibly by consultants they may 
employ. Most of the Action Committees have also submitted detailed alter- 
native proposals which have to be given careful consideration and have to be 
answered by the Corporation. But at some stage the formal British type 
of consultative process, as opposed to the West German type of codetermin- 
ation, has to come to an end with a decision by the employer, and whatever 
the decision the employer can be presented as being in the wrong. If it is 
decided to proceed with the closure this is taken as a clear indication that 
the consultative process is a charade; if it is decided, as has been the 
case in the Corporation, to rephase a closure, or even to cancel a prospective 
closure as at River Don, this can be represented as a victory for the militants. 

The heart of the dilemma is that it is naturally difficult for local trade 
unionists to agree, however convincing the arguments, that it is logical for 
their plants to close. The most national trade unionists can normally be 
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expected to do is to acquiesce in certain proposals. Logic may dictate the 
necessity for closure if the total systems effect of the overall development 
plan is taken into consideration, but employees at individual works cannot 
be blamed for only considering the case in relation to their own works. 
Furthermore, the case for closure may well involve making certain assump- 
tions about, for example, the growth of the British economy, the world 
demand for steel and the cost of key elements such as labour, iron ore, oil 
and transport, and clearly this is fertile ground for arriving at very different 
conclusions even though the same factors are used in the calculations. Con- 
sequently, there is no logical argument which can convince men that their 
own works should close and this needs to be recognized by the employer. 
He must also then recognize that the employees’ insistence that the case 
for closure is not proven is often related more to their personal fear of the 
future than to any major disagreement with the mathematics of the employer. 
The degree of fear will vary for each individual, and for some employees 
it will not be great, but it is understandable that for the majority of men 
the only way to remove this anxiety is the type of pledge given by the Dutch 
State Mines: that in a planned closure situation there will be no redun- 
dancy without the offer of suitable alternative employment for those who 
wish to take it. 

Another way the attempt of employers to act in a socially responsible 
way can be misunderstoood or misinterpreted is regarding the efforts to 
help stimulate the development of new industry and the establishment of 
an employment counselling and retraining process a long time before the 
closure. Some of the opponents of the closure will wish, whatever the formal 
procedures may state, to continue arguing about whether or not the closure 
should take place up until the day it is actually implemented. These people 
will interpret the employer’s efforts at counselling and retraining as a 
Machiavellian plot designed to divide the opposition. Similarly the encour- 
agement of new industry will be regarded as a cunning way of attracting 
away labour from the works concerned, so making the closure inevitable. 
Such statements might seem exaggerated, but this has happened to the 
Corporation, and what is more baffling is that this extreme type of apparently 
mindless opposition has been led by a union which has very few members 
involved in the closures. 

It is possible that the type of friction outlined above may not arise, 
but the type of policy followed by the Corporation will certainly give rise 
to many, if not all, of the following management problems. First, there are 
the difficulties which develop out of giving the length of warning which is 
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required if constructive social policies are to be followed. Once the closure 
is confirmed some employees will drift away, however good the manpower 
planning, and there will be intense pressure both from the unions and 
maybe from local management to make retention payments. The concept 
of retention payments is seductive as it is obviously attractive to employees 
and comparatively easy to administer. It is doubtful whether they are as 
effective, let alone as socially responsible, as being able to earmark a new 
job for an employee as soon as he is declared redundant. Allied to this prob- 
lem is the task of keeping up morale and production in a protracted closure 
rundown. Line managers are not only confronted by problems arising from 
a declining labour force, but are also expected to arrange for men to be 
released for counselling, retraining and visits to new employers, whilst con- 
tinuing to meet production targets. These problems are not insurmountable 
and the Corporation’s experience suggests that one of the best ways of 
keeping up morale and effort is to demonstrate in no uncertain way that 
every attempt is being made to help individuals to resolve their personal 
problems. 

Secondly, there is the problem of persuading traditionally minded 
managers to support this new approach to a closure. Closures in many British 
firms have been dealt with in the past on the basis of giving the minimum 
legal notice and then paying the money and letting them go. This is justi- 
field on operational grounds and philosophical attitudes: that this is all the 
workers want and expect. The stories about employees who squander their 
redundancy payments on gambling and high living are endless, in spite of 
the fact that follow-up studies of redundancy undertaken in BSC and else- 
where show such cases to be comparatively rare. However, the active support 
of management is essential if the new policies are to be implemented effec- 
tively. It is to overcome difficulties in this area that the Corporation has 
developed the technique of appointing a senior manager, possibly even 
the works general manager, as the closure coordinator, and has made him 
responsible for all aspects of the closure. In the Corporation’s experience this 
is a job which soon becomes engrossing and the Works Closure Coordinators, 
who gradually relinquish their normal responsibilities, have proved to be 
invaluable to the organized rundown process. 

There are a host of other problems of detail. A particularly difficult 
one to cope with in a large organization facing a long rationalization pro- 
gramme is that of developing procedures which will ensure equality of treat- 
ment for all employees, but which at the same time provide the flexibility 
necessary to cope with the different circumstances of place and time. Fur- 
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thermore, experience of one closure may well result in the adoption of a 
slightly different approach in another, and some managers and trade union- 
ists with tidy, bureaucratic minds find this diffcult to accept. One of the 
virtues of local flexibility is that the precise approach can be agreed between 
local management and trade unions, and this in itself is a very practical 
method of participation. The danger is the establishment of precedents 
which could be unsuitable and expensive in different circumstances. The 
coal mining closures in West Germany have shown that the problem is not 
insurmountable. Co-determined local social plans are developed there to 
meet the needs of each closure, even though the individual plans will be 
within the framework of national agreements. 

A rationalization programme also faces trade unions and their members 
with many intractable problems. Like all other organizations, trade unions 
are an amalgam of a variety of attitudes and interests, several of which may 
be in conflict with each other. Trade unions are outraged by the human 
indignity of prolonged unemployment and they do all they can to protect 
the employment of their members. However, the problem for them as the 
protectors of their members’ livelihoods is compounded, especially for the 
industrial unions, by the basic reality that their members are somebody 
else’s employees. Therefore, it must be anticipated that as business organiza- 
tions they will wish to resist the contraction of employment opportunities. 
If they do not they will face declining organizational power in such bodies 
as the TUC and increasingly difficult financial problems as subscriptions 
decline. Consequently it is remarkable that trade unions are able to cooper- 
ate to the extent that they do in rationalization programmes. This is be- 
cause, unlike the caricature that is sometimes portrayed, they know they must 
accept the necessity for industrial and technological change if there is to 
be economic prosperity for the industry, even if this means an overall 
reduction of employment opportunities in that industry. 

The manual employees of the BSC part of the iron and steel industry 
have been almost 100 per cent unionized for a very long time, and now 
about 75 per cent of the staff and the middle management grades are as 
well. The major production unions are the Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
eration and the National Union of Blastfurnacemen, and they have never 
attempted to organize outside the industry. The Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation reached the peak of its membership in 1920 (approximately 
134,000) but although affected by major technological changes and the 
concentration of production into even larger units, the membership of the 
union in 1967 was still 100,000. Throughout the first period of the BSC’s 
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rationalization in 1969-72, in spite of a decline amongst the total Corpora- 
tion employees of some 30,000, the majority of whom were manual workers 
belonging to the ISTC, the membership of the union in fact increased by 
some 5,000 because the union was able to increase its white-collar mem- 
bership from 12,000 to 26,000. However, by the time the rationalization 
programme is complete, it seems unlikely that the membership of the union 
can be above 80,000. An even more difficult situation faces the National 
Union of Blastfurnacemen, who organize only in the heavy end of iron and 
steel works (stockyards, sinter plants, coke ovens, blastfurnaces and ancillary 
plants). If the Corporation’s development and rationalization plan is ful- 
filled ironmaking will be concentrated on four or six main sites instead of 
the 18 to 20 sites in 1967. The membership of the union has consequently 
declined from 20,000 to 17,000, and it seems unlikely that it will be more 
than 10,000 by 1982/84. 

Bearing in mind the organizational pressures which must develop as a 
result of the declining membership situation, let alone the fundamental 
desire to protect their membership against hardship, the national leadership 
of the two industrial unions of the Corporation, whilst displaying a healthy 
scepticism of the Corporation’s plans, is not Luddite in its approach 
to the problems of the industry. In this, of course, it is basically the 
same as the NUM, NUR, and the textile unions. The position of the craft 
and general unions is different. They do not face the same organizational 
pressures because of a declining membership; comparatively few of the 
general union members are employed on production and ancillary processes 
with long seniority lines, and the majority of craft union members have 
transferable skills. However, they are rightly concerned about individual 
problems and the broader issues of the effect of closures upon communities 
in a similar way to the industrial unions. In this situation it is to be expected 
that the unions at national level will wish to drive the hardest bargain pos- 
sible to protect the long term futures of their members and their communi- 
ties. So, while they wish to obtain what they can as compensation for their 
members’ ‘property rights in their jobs’, they have paid considerable atten- 
tion to the ‘no redundancy without alternative employment’ concept. 

At local level the situation will naturally be more pointed. Men who 
have spent most of their lives working in one plant will not easily, if ever, 
accept the economic case for closure and they will feel personally threatened, 
and possibly insulted, by being told that their plant is uneconomic. A nat- 
ural reaction is to fight the closure, and the inter-union action committees 
have shown great ability in marshalling their cases, with and without the 
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help of outside consultants, and a great flair for publicity. At the same time, 
whilst there is still a real possibility of the plant not closing, production 
records are consistently being broken. The difficult situation comes when the 
closure is confirmed and the one or two year rundown begins. What are 
local trade union activists to do?The conflicting pressures on key individuals 
can be intense. There will be understandable pressure to continue the fight 
against the principle of closure, especially if, as in the case of the BSC, the 
government of the day decides to review the whole rationalization pro- 
gramme. At the same time the local trade union leaders have to accept that 
the closure may still take place, and in that case it is necessary to do what 
they can in order to help their individual members. This, they know, can 
best be done by cooperating with or, even better, participating in the man- 
power rundown procedures and also by becoming involved in the search 
for new employment for their communities. Although the situation will vary 
from plant to plant, the approach now adopted seems to be at least to discuss 
with management the detailed social policies required in the event of closure 
and then to participate to the extent of nominating individuals to be trained 
as employment counsellors and members of the local new jobs teams. 
Reaching this stage of participation in the implementation of the Corpora- 
tion’s social policy is extraordinarily dfficult for local unions and is often 
the result of much personal anguish and intra-organizational conflict. How- 
ever, that this degree of local management/union cooperation can be 
achieved in this situation says a great deal for the ability and intelligence 
of both management and unions. 

In addition to the above problems there are the difficulties associated 
with coping with a closure which is not due to planned rationalization, but 
comes about as the result of an unforeseen collapse of a market or a lack of 
demand arising out of a general economic recession. The steel industry has 
always been subject to marked cyclical changes and there are well established 
procedures which have been negotiated with the unions for coping with 
these situations. However, the almost complete collapse of a market for the 
product of a particular mill, or indeed a comparatively sudden shortage of 
an essential input such as scrap, raise difficult issues. In these circumstances 
it may not be feasible to organize the planned rundown of labour over a 
12 to 18 month period, but if the basic procedures are understood and 
accepted by management and unions it should be possible to mount a crash 
manpower reduction exercise over six to nine months. No two organizations 
facing rationalization problems will have to cope with identical problems, 
but so long as there is adequate time, the commitment of management, and 
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the immediate involvement of the labour force and trade unions, a great 
number of the problems can be satisfactorily resolved. However, any attempt 
to deceive the labour force may well result in direct action which could 
prove a lot more costly than behaving in a socially responsible way. 


The relevance of this type of approach to coping with rationalization 
may be considered appropriate to the small number of large organizations 
that employ the majority of people in this country, but what about the 
small employer with one, or at most two, plants? Clearly the potential influ- 
ence of closure upon employees and the community will not usually be so 
dramatic, and the resources he has at his disposal for coping with the prob- 
lems will be far more limited. However, there may be many ways in which 
he can help to attract new industry, possibly to take over his factory; he 
can assist his employees in their attempts to prepare for new employment; 
certainly there is little excuse for not taking account of the potential effect 
of a closure when he is considering whether or not to close. Indeed certain 
small employers with perhaps 50 to 100 people should, because of their 
detailed knowledge of their labour force, be able to pursue an extremely 
relevant social policy in a closure situation. 


However, it has to be accepted that so far as industry as a whole is 
concerned the major changes to date which have resulted in employers be- 
having in a socially responsible way have come about as the result of legis- 
lation, even though certain firms had established these practices, usually 
in response to pressure from trade unions, prior to legislation. What can 
be expected of legislation in the future should industry not put its own 
house in order? 


In the first place, it seems possible that employers will gradually be 
forced to give progressively longer notice of the termination of contracts 
of employment for individual employees, until a stage is reached whereby 
no closure will be allowed to take place without at least one month of con- 
sultation with the employees, followed by a minimum rundown period of 
possibly six months, or failing that, the payment of six months earnings 
in lieu to all employees with more than one year’s service. Secondly, the 
Department of Employment and the Department of Industry should be 
informed, in confidence, of prospective closures due to rationalization nine 
to 12 months before the closure. Thirdly, arrangements will have to be 
made for the personal counselling of employees either by the Department 
of Employment or by employees trained as counsellors on the works prem- 
ises in works time. Fourthly, an obligation on employers to release men for 
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retraining prior to redundancy. Fifthly, a social plan will have to be pre- 
pared for every closure and it will have to be agreed with the trade unions 
before it is finalized. Finally, if supervisory boards are established by law 
the closures will have to be agreed to by those boards. 

Finally, it must be asked why employers should assume these addi- 
tional responsibilities voluntarily. At one level the answers may all be seen 
as concerned with the self-interest of the employer. Initially, it is important 
to accept that a rationalization situation is one of intense stress for all 
employees in an organization. Manual and managerial grades are likely to 
be suffering equally from shock and uncertainty about their own futures. 
This situation is ripe for bitter conflict, in which the long term interest 
of all concerned, including the shareholders, may suffer. In this type of 
situation there are clear advantages in its being seen that the employer is 
as concerned about the well-being of his employees as he is about the share- 
holders, and that he is prepared to recognize obligations to his employees 
more extensive than those forced on him by law. In addition, it is clear 
that the expectations of society, especially the younger part of the work 
force, are changing, and in the same way as there are increasing pressures 
for employers to act in a socially responsible way with regard to such matters 
as pollution, so there is an increasing distaste for the behaviour of employers 
who in a crisis situation seem to be more concerned with maximizing finan- 
cial advantages and administrative convenience rather than seeking to care for 
their employees. Although the legal position is still that management is only 
responsible to its shareholders, this is widely accepted as anachronistic, and 
whatever government is in power in future this situation will almost certainly 
be altered. Unless business organizations respond positively to these chang- 
ing attitudes it seems possible that the type of legislation outlined in the 
previous paragraph will be enacted. This would be, in certain ways, a pity, 
because action initiated by employers and agreed with the trade unions may 
well be more appropriate to particular closure situations than merely ful- 
filling certain statutory obligations. Furthermore, from the point of view 
of the employer, he will get no credit for simply abiding by legislation, 
whereas he will get a great deal of credit from his work force if he institutes 
practice and procedures which are not required of him by law. If an em- 
ployer is undertaking a planned rationalization he will almost certainly 
wish to maintain both quantity and quality of output until a particular date. 
This objective is more likely to be achieved in a situation in which there 
is an accepted social and manpower plan than where morale is low and 
bitterness rife. An employer is going to have to live with his work force 
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after the closure, even though this may be in another plant or in a part of 
the plant not affected by the closure. It can be argued with considerable 
justification that although the adoption of parts or all of the type of policy 
outlined here may be an additional cost in the short term, in the medium 
or long term there can be little doubt that such policies will help to create 
a favourable atmosphere which will be conducive to better industrial rela- 
tions, to improving an employer’s internal planning procedures, and to en- 
suring that the rationalization plans, whether in the short or long term, 
are carried through with maximum efficiency and effectiveness. Therefore, 
this approach will help organizations to fulfil what many regard as their 
major social responsibility: that is of trading efficiently and thereby con- 
tributing to the national wealth, instead of being a liability to the nation. 
In addition to these hard nosed justifications for an employer behaving 
in a socially responsible way, there is also a growing feeling that, “a com- 
pany should, as is indeed the practice of the best companies, pay proper 
regard to the environmental and social consequences of its business activi- 
ties, and should not sacrifice the safety or the efficiency of goods and services 
in the interest of expediency and competitiveness”. (Para 62 Watkinson Re- 
port) and an acknowledgement that, “the public limited company has acquired 
a life of its own, and has itself become an influential member of the society 
to which it owes its origin. From this it follows that, while the law estab- 
lishes the minimum standard of conduct with which a company must comply 
if it is to be allowed to exist and trade, a company, like a natural person, 
must be recognized as having functions, duties and moral obligations that 
go beyond the pursuit of profit and the specific requirements of legislation” 
(Para 22 Watkinson Report). With the BSC a similar attitude was spelt 
out by Kenneth Robinson, in 1971, in an article in which he stated that 
although he felt the Corporation’s social policy could also be justified on 
severely practical terms, “the BSC is determined to pursue an enlightened 
social policy because it believes that it is the right thing to do and that a 
public corporation should aim to set the standard in such matters”. 
Finally, in connection with the specific issue of social responsibility 
and rationalization there would be few who would disagree with the state- 
ment that “we realize that industrial reconstruction can be undertaken only 
in conjunction with the cooperation of those entitled and empowered to 
speak for organized labour. The necessity of every action being taken to 
achieve the fullest and speediest measures of industrial reconstruction there- 
fore impels us to seek the immediate cooperation of those who are as vitally 
interested in the subject as ourselves”. It is not without interest that this 
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statement was made in 1927 by Sir Alfred Mond, the first Lord Melchett 
and the grandfather of the first Chairman of the BSC. 
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IPM Books 


IPM Books are now divided into four distinct series—Management Paper- 
backs, Management in Perspective, Handbooks and Surveys. The Paperback 
series consists of detailed but practical books on a wide range of contem- 
porary management issues. The Perspective series covers more forward 
thinking on personnel management and related subjects; the titles in this 
series will normally appear in hardback. The Handbook series will continue 
to provide simple guides on every-day problems and situations which arise 
at work. The fourth series, Surveys, consists of basic factual and statistical 
material drawn from investigations of company practices. 


Basic Personnel Procedures 

David Barber, 80p; 60p IPM members 

From time to time personnel managers may find themselves in the position 
of establishing a personnel department from scratch, setting up basic per- 
sonnel procedures or perhaps reviewing the organization of work in an 
existing department. This introductory booklet has been written with these 
particular problems in mind. 

“a very useful guide and a valuable source of ideas for new procedures”. 
Building Societies Institute Quarterly 

Handbook 


The Manager’s Guide to Pensions 

Dryden Gilling-Smith, £1.25; 80p IPM members 

The primary purpose of any company expenditure on pensions, as with any 
other form of remuneration, is to attract, retain and motivate in the most 
cost effective manner the particular work force that a company needs to 
carry out its business. 

In this book Dryden Gilling-Smith sets out the main factors which should 
be considered by any manager involved in pension decisions, basic factors 
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which do not vary appreciably with government changes either in the UK 
or abroad. 


“a readable and comprehensive layman’s guide to the complex field of pen- 
sions”. Pension World 
Management Paperback 


Recruitment and Selection 

PR Plumbley, £1.25; 90p IPM members 

Philip Plumbley has completely revised the original text of his bask, but 
its purpose remains the same: to provide personnel specialists and line man- 
agers with a comprehensive and highly practical guide to all aspects of 
recruitment and selection. The author discusses in detail the approach to 
be used with candidates at every level from school leaver to junior manager. 


“Recruitment and selection is a topic driven into the ground by a lot of tired 
writing. This book brings something new and stimulating.” 
Industrial Training International 


“This is one of the few technical publications which I have been able to 
read like a novel and I became so engrossed that I found it impossible to 
put it down until I reached the final page. It was disappointing to find that 
it had come to an end”. Works Management 

Management Paperback 


Coming to Terms with Trade Unions 

W EJ McCarthy and A S Collier, £1.25; 80p IPM members 

A defect of the British system of collective bargaining is the tendency of 
its participants to stress the importance of short run tactical considerations 
rather than the development of logical, consistent longer term responses. 
The authors are concerned with the development of appropriate medium 
and long term strategies, the formulation of general policies and their impli- 
cations for management as a whole rather than the settlement of immediate 
disputes. 

Management Paperback 

Please send remittance with orders plus 10 per cent postage and packing 
to the address on the title page. 
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“,.. particularly to be welcomed. Shows how one major 
enterprise, faced with especially difficult and complex 
problems of rationalisation, has tried to recognise and meet 
its social responsibilities.” 

From the foreword hy Michael Shanks 
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